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A GRANULAR CHEMICAL conference was held at 
the Gandy Co. facilities in Owatonna, Minn. Rep- 
resentatives from some 19 basic manufacturing firms 


in the pesticide field attended the meeting. Story 
inside. 


A $30 MILLION loan was approved by the U.S. 
government to Hindustan Chemicals & Fertilizer, 
Lid., te cover the cost of building a fertilizer plant 
at Trombay, near Bombay, on the west coast of 
India, announced the Development Loan Fund. Story 
inside. 


THE ASSOCIATION of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials and the Association of American Pesticide 
: Control Officials met recently in Washington. Crop- 
life staffer James W. Miller reports on this event 


in this issue. Story inside. 


1F WORLD FOOD production is to keep pace with 
population increases, a five-fold increase in the out- 
put of chemical fertilizer will be needed, says Dr. 
F. W. Parker, head of the technical department of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. Story inside. 


Story inside. 
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ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, has announced plans 
for @ $60 million agricultural chemical facility ex- 
pansion. Included in the plans are the construction 
of fertilizer operations at Cherokee, Ala., and in 
Polk County, Fla. William Wood Prince, Armour's 
president, said the increased facilities would triple 
the company's nitrogen and phosphate output. 
Story inside. 


PLANS FOR THE 37TH annual convention of the 
California Fertilizer Assn., to be held Nov. 
in Coronado, Cal., are discussed in this issue of 
Croplife. Principal speakers and panels are covered. 
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LOADING PRODUCTION—Recently-produced a ti fertilizer is loaded onto truck at Lone Star 
Phosphate Co., Nacogdoches, Texas. Plant has enjoyed a steadily-increasing tonnage of product'on 
during the past few years, and is said to be one of the most modern small facilities in Texas, Story 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR QUESTIONS 


Fertilizer Industry Suppliers and Users 
To Talk About Uniformity at Round Table 


WASHINGTON—Final program plans have 
been completed for the 10th Fertilizer Round 
Table meeting scheduled to be conducted at the 
Mayflower Hotel here Nov. 2-4. The three-day 
agenda will feature talks on storage and handling 
of various materials used in fertilizer production, 
ammonium phosphates, nitrates, sampling pro- 
eedures, instrumentation in the plant, and pre- 
neutralization. 

Highlight of the Round Table is expected to be 
the panel discussion on uniformity, featuring 
speakers representing raw material producers and 
also users of these products. H. L. Marshall, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md., will 
keynote this discussion with a talk on “Why Uni- 
formity?”, and a question and answer session is 
expected to spark this portion of the program. In 
discussing the meeting, Mr. Marshall pointed out 
that this year’s Round Table offers the oppor- 
tunity for users to present their suggestions for 
more uniformity in raw materials. He added that 
this occasion will mark the first time that all 
specifications for raw materials for the industry 


will be available at one time. Questions from the 
audience will be invited. 

The panel discussion will be composed of two 
groups: users and raw material suppliers. The 
latter panelists will cover nitrogen in the form of 
liquids and solids; phosphates, both single and 
triple superphosphate; and potash. 

Communication problems in instrumentation in 
fertilizer production will be handled by Joe E. 
Reynolds, Davison Chemical Div., W. R. Grace & 
Co. This portion of the program will include case 
histories and reports of new developments in in- 
strumentation. 

Automatic sampling techniques will be de- 
scribed by Jim Archer, International M'nerals & 
Chemical Corp., while Ed Blocker, W. R. Grace & 
Co., will point up factors involved in statistical 
evaluation. 

The final sessions on Friday, Nov. 4, will fea- 
ture a discussion on preneutralization by Albert 
Sp'llman, Fertilizer Mfg. Co-op., Baltimore. 

A business meeting of the Round Table will 
conclude the 1960 sessions, Mr. Marshall said. 
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Armour to Spend $60 Million 
On Agricultural Chemical Expansion 


CHICAGO—Armour & Co. has an- 
nounced plans to erect a multi- 
million dollar fertilizer plant at 
Cherokee, near Sheffield, Ala. 

Armour directors, at a meeting in 
Chicago, approved agricultural chem- 
ical facility expansion plans totaling 
$60 million to include the Cherokee 
plant and a new plant in Polk Coun- 
ty, Florida. 

“First year output of the facili- 
ties,” said William Wood Prince, 
Armour president, “will make possi- 
ble production of nitrogen and phos- 
phates at about three times the cur- 
rent levels.” 

The Cherokee plant will produce 
ammonia, nitric acid, urea, nitrogen 
solutions, ammonium nitrate and 
other ammonia derivatives. It is ex- 


pected that the plant will employ be- 
tween 200 and 250 persons. 


Construction of both plants is 
scheduled to begin immediately with 
production slated to start in 1962. 

Headquarters for the Armour Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. are in Atlanta, 
Ga. W. E. Shelburne is president. He 
also is vice president of Armour & 
Co. 

Mr. Prince added, “The use of 
chemical fertilizers in the area 
served by Armour should expand over 
the next five years at a rate of three 
to four times that of the population 
growth. 

“And, therefore, our natural field 
for expansion, in addition to the par- 
ticular products, will enable the ferti- 
lizer marketing division to upgrade 
its products in the higher chemical 


analysis field and enlarge its sale of 
straight fertilizer.” 

Mr. Prince emphasized that Arm- 
our investments in the company’s ex- 
panding chemical industries, which 
include agriculturals, industrial 
chemicals, pharmaceutical soaps and 
detergent assets would for the first 
time exceed its investments in abat- 
toirs and meat producing facilities. 

He added that Armour's chemical 
program contemplates increasing pro- 
duction of ammonia phosphate at 
Sheffield, using raw materials from 
the Florida plant. 


DIVISION FORMED 

CHICAGO—A newly-formed Food 
and Allied Industries Division has 
been established by the American So- 
ciety for Quality Control. The new 
division of ASQC will concern itself 
with methods for developing and 
maintaining quality standards by 
firms engaged in food raising, food 
manufacturing, food brokerage and 
food distribution. 


ANNOUNCING ...THE 
COMPLETELY SATISFACTORY 
HANDLE FOR MULTIWALL BAGS! 


FIRST 


no more dropping and breaking . . . just happy 


customers. 


Bemis Handle Bag 


WITH MOLDED PLASTIC HANDLE! 
A major merchandising advance! Look af these benefits: Won't break «Won't pull 
loose * Molded to fit the hand comfortably * Easy to carry * Available in 4 
colors—red, blue, green, yellow * Enhances the appearance of your package. 


Bemis Handle Bags are ideal sales-building packages for 
dog food, rock salt, fertilizer... actually, just about any- 
thing you would package in bags up to 25-or30-Ib. capacity. 


Ask your Bemis Man for the complete Handle Bag story: 


Bemis. 


Fe 
packaging ing ideas are bor, 


GENERAL OFFICES— 408 PINE ST., BOX 100, ST. LOUIS 2 © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


U.S. Approves 
$30 Million Loan 


For Indian Plant 


WASHINGTON — The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund announced the ap- 
proval of a U.S. government loan of 
$30,000,000 to Hindustan Chemicals 
and Fertilizer, Ltd., a government 
sponsored corporation, to cover the 
foreign-exchange cost of building a 
$58,000,000 fertilizer plant at Trom- 
bay, near Bombay on the west coast 
of India. Details of the loan agree- 
ment remain to be negotiated. 

The local-currency cost of the 
Trombay plant, equivalent to approx- 
imately $28,000,000, is to be financed 
by a loan of rupees owned by the 
U.S. government. Thus Trombay will 
be the first major fertilizer plant in 
India to be financed entirely by the 
US. 

In considering the loan, the DLF 
took cognizance not only of India’s 
great need for increased agricultural 
production, but also of the Indian 
government's announced intention to 
enlist the cooperation of private en- 
terprise to help produce further fer- 
tilizer supplies, a DLF report stated. 

To meet the needs of a rapidly in- 
creasing population, India’s third 
“Five Year Plan” calls for increasing 
agricultural production by 30 to 33%. 
The Government Planning Commis- 
sion said in the recently issued draft 
outline of the plan: 

“The development of agriculture 

holds a key to the rapid econom- 
ic - development of the country. 
An industrial revolution cannot be 
achieved without a radical improve- 
ment in agricultural productivity.” 

The increase in agricultural pro- 
duction is to be accomplished in part 
through increased use of chemical 
fertilizers. The plan contemplates 
tripling the output of nitrogenous 
fertilizer and increasing the output 
of phosphatic fertilizer by six or sev- 
en times. 

The Indian government has an- 
nounced its intention of enlisting the 
cooperation of privately owned and 
operated fertilizer plants in the 
achievement of these production tar- 
gets. Five sites have already been 
identified as suitable for private fer- 
tilizer plants, and other sites are un- 
der consideration. A number of pri- 
vate firms, including some U.S. firms, 
have advanced proposals to build in- 
stallations at some of these sites, and 
their proposals are under review by 
the government of India. 


The Indian government, in a re- 
cent letter to the Development Loan 
Fund, indicated the estimated re- 
quirements for foreign-exchange fi- 
nancing for these private plants and 
stated that it would welcome a de- 
cision by the U.S. government to as- 
sist in financing private investment 
in fertilizer plants in India. In re- 
ply, the DLF stated that although 
no commitments could be made in 
advance of the receipt of specific pro- 
posals, it would give sympathetic at- 
tention to loan applications in the 
fertilizer field. 

The $58,000,000 Trombay factory 
will consist of four major plants. 
These will yield ammonia and nitric 
acid as intermediary products, and 
urea and nitro-phosphate fertilizers 
as final products. The principal raw 
materials will be refinery gas and 
naphtha from nearby petroleum refin- 
eries, and imported phosphate rock. 
The annual production of the factory 
is expected to be 116,000 tons of am- 
monia, 105,000 tons of urea, 105,000 
tons of nitric acid, and 300,000 tons 
of nitrophosphate. 


JOINS ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO—The Colloidal 
Products Corp. of Sausalito, Cal., has 
joined the Arizona Aerial Applicators 
Assn, as an associate member. 
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HAVE BUT TWO PRODUCTS POTASH AND SERVICE” 
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Logistics is a five dollar word for moving men and supplies 
during time of war. The winner is usually the “firstest 
with the mostest.” 


Logistics is important in business, too, getting supplies to 
the manufacturer when he needs them. Your PCA traffic 
manager, Zachary Taylor, is in constant contact with the 
railroads. He knows hourly where hundreds of potash cars 
are spotted. He sees that delivery is made on time... diverts 
cars to meet emergencies. When you order with PCA, you 


know you will get what you want when you want it. ZACHARY TAYLOR 
Traffic Manager 

New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 

Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate - 99.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service - High Quality 

Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 

Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. -WA-331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office ... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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©e, ts located just outside the 
city limits of Nacogdoches, Tex- 
as. Large trucks, shown in pic- 
ome have dual compartments 
‘ and are used to haul feed and 
fertilizer to the same dealers. 


Aggressive Promotion Pays Off in Increased 
Tonnages for Texas Phosphate Company 


By JESS BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 

The Lone Star Phosphate Co. of 
Nacogdoches, Texas, has shown a 
steady increase in tonnage the last 
few years, despite the fact that many 
east Texas farm fields have been 
turned back to grass. 

Ths has been accomplished by ag- 
gressive promotion and selling and 
by a constant improvement of the 
plant's facilities and production 
methods. As a part of the Texas 
Farm Products Co., which also man- 
ufactures feed and raises poultry, the 
fertilizer plant has been keeping pace 
with the other departments. 


Two years ago the owners add- 
ed a fume incinerator to dispose of 
obnoxious odors, and last year in- 
stalled additional storage for acids. 
To take care of increased demand, 
the plant has doubled its bagging 
capacity. 


The firm ships in phosphate rock, 
acidulates the rock with acid and 
makes various grades of phosphate 
for both row crops and pastures. 


ED GIBSON, superintendent of the 


Lone Star Phosphate Co., Nacog- 
doches, Texas, is shown here in the 
small office where he works. Much of 
his time is spent inside the plant su- 
pervising operations. 


Some of the more popular mixtures 
are 10-20-0 and 6-12-6 for the im- 
mediate area, while an increas 
amount of 16-20-0 and 12-24-12 is 
being made for the rice farmers of 
southeast Texas. 

“We've got one of the most mod- 
ern small plants in the state,” says 
Ed Gibson, plant superintendent. 
“We have been cutting down our 
manpower by adding more machinery 
and checking our methods of produc- 
tion. We are gearing our tonnage to 
sales, and this gives us a busy season 
and a slack period. 

“During the months of March, 
April and May, we may ship out 400 
tons daily by truck and a car or two 
by rail. This period will account for 
two-thirds of our sales, with the rest 
coming during the other months.” 

The phosphate rock and muriate 
of potash are shipped in by covered 
hopper cars, and the other ingredi- 
ents in box cars and tank cars. After 
the rock is processed by the use of 
acid, the finished products are stored 
in 10 large bookcase bins which hold 
600 tons each. 

In preparation for bagging, the 
fertilizer is picked up by Payloaders 
and sent through the double bagg ng 
unit. After being bagged and sewed, 
the sacks are sent by endless chain 
off the platform into covered trucks. 

Off-size pellets are separated and 
sent to the hammermill for re-grind- 
ing, while the fine material is sent 
into the re-cycling system. Mr. Gib- 
son uses about 30 employees in all, 
with two men staying on the bagging 
unit where one bags and the other 
sews at the rate of 18 sacks per min- 
ute. A small amount is shipped in 
bulk form, but 95% is bagged. 

The plant has a small laboratory 
where acids are tested but, for a 
complete analysis, Mr. Gibson “sefids 
material to a commercial laboratory. 
He says the company has equipment 
for a complete laboratory, but has 
been too busy to get it set up yet. 

One saving in hauling is made by 
sending out fertilizer and feed in the 
same delivery truck with livestock 
and poult-y feed. The Texas Farm 
Products Co. has a large fleet of 
trailer-trucks wh'ch serve dealers 
and large farmers in east Texas and 
Louisiana. In addition to regular feed 
and fertilizer dealers, the firm also 
sells a large quantity of both prod- 
ucts through country stores. 


Part of the increasing sales can 
be attributed to the company’s 
willingness to make quick deliv- 
eries day or night. The rice farm- 
ers put on fertilizer by the use of 
airplanes and often demand im- 
mediate delivery. The company can 
load three trucks at one time, and 
dispatch them to the airfields on a 
few moments’ notice. 


The safety program of the plant is 
under the direction of the personnel 
manager who co-ordinates all the de- 
partments of the company under one 
plan. He checks clesely with Mr. Gib- 
son and, together, the two of them 
have achieved a very good record in 
the avoidance of accidents. The com- 
pany finds that experenced em- 
ployees are more careful and have 
fewer acc dents. By giving the work- 
ers paid vacations, retirement plans 
and fringe benefits, there is hard'y 
any turn-over of personnel. In fact, 
the newest full-time employee at the 
plant has been with the company for 
eight years. 


The other branches of the ma'n 
company help deploy part-time 
workers from one department to 
another, and enable the fertilizer 
plant to keep experienced employ- 
ees year after year. 


The fertilizer plant was the origi- 


nal part of the Texas Farm Pro Jucts 
Co. and had a very modest start 
Back in 1929, M. S. Wright, who 
worked as a fertilzer salesman on 
the Atlantic Coast, decided that east 
Texas was an ideal spot to locate a 
fertilizer plant. Borrowing $1,800 on 
his home, he migrated to set up a 
small fertilzer mixing plant and was 
soon in business. 

The business was increased until 
today the Texas Farm froducts Co 
employs 500 people and is known 
throughout Texas. The founder ‘s 
now semi-retired, and the bus ness is 
managed by his four sons, Joe, Tom, 
Dick and M. S. Wright. Jr 

The fertilizer superintendent. Ed 
Gibson, was chosen after being 
screened from a large number of ap- 
plicants a few years ago. Mr. Gibson 
is a chemical engineering graduate of 
North Carolina University, and had 
worked 10 years for fertilizer com 
panies before being called to manage 
the Lone Star Phosphate Co. 

“It was a good move for me,” he 
sa'd, “because there is a big oppur- 
tunity for fertilizer in this area of 
high rainfall and worn-out soils. Pro- 
duction and selling go hand in hand. 
and in this area our farmers are still 
using only a fract’on as much fer- 
tilizer as is needed. So we have a 
long way to go before reaching a 
sales saturation point.” 


BOOKCASE BINS at the Lone Star Phosphate Co. hold 600 tons of finished 
fertilizer each. 
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HOW 


Cut your ammonia storage costs 50% with 
Girdler’s atmospheric pressure tanks. New 
Girdier insulated and refrigerated tanks store anhydrous 
ammonia at atmospheric pressure at a construction and 
maintenance cost 50% below that of spherical, high pres- 
sure storage facilities. These flat bottomed, cone-topped 
tanks are absolutely air-tight with no possibility of infiltra- 
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NEW ? 


ECONOMICAL 
ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE 
TANES 


OLD? 


COSTLY 
HIGH 
PRESSURE 
TANKS 


tion. A special manifolding system eliminates differential 
quick cooling of the base of the tank during the initial start- 
up. Tank capacities range up to 15000 tons with dimensions 
up to 140’ diameter, 50’ height. If you are considering am- 
monia storage or an enlargement of your present facilities, 
it will pay you to consult Girdler for full specifications and 
costs on these new economical storage tanks. 
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Control Officials Told Future Farmers 
Will Want More Efficient Fertilizer Use 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Croplife Staff 


WASHINGTON—Farmers in the 
future will be interested in more effi- 
cient use of fertilizer and this means 
they will demand more services, Dr. 
Ralph L. Wehunt, TVA, Knoxville, 
Tenn., said in discussing soil tests be- 
fore the Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials here Oct. 
14. 

The question is—who will provide 
these services? Dr. Wehunt believes 
that extension workers and county 
agents will continue to offer special 
assistance, but private services are 
coming more and more into the 
picture. 


The meeting, which was attended 
by a good number of industry person- 
nel as well as representatives from 
the state control offices, covered the 
changes in agriculture and how ferti- 
lizer technology and services were 
moving forward to meet the new de- 
mands of commercial agriculture. 


Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, USDA, 
Washington, described the changes 
taking place in agriculture and point- 
ed out the many areas in the world 
where these new ideas can be ap- 
plied for general improvement of 
food supplies. Increased efficiency of 
farm production is not dependent on 
fertilizer alone, Dr. Kellogg stated. 
It is a number of interactions that 


MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


for the 
PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


Toms symbol stands for high-grade uniform, coarse and 
granular Muriate of Potash (60% K,O minimum). South- 
west Potash Corporation provides a dependable supply of 
HIGH-K* Muriate for the plant food industry. 


“Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 
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| to avoid it, 


must be applied to the problem: 


1. Proper balance of plant nu- 
trients. 

2. Adequate supplies of water 
and air in the root zone. 

3. Proper varieties of seed with 
the genetic ability to respond. 

4. Adequate protective measures 
against insects and animals. 


The success of agricultural prog- 
ress in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, in addition, depends on (a) 
marketing knowledge, (b) sufficient 
credit and (c) adequate transporta- 
tion, Dr. Kellogg declared. 

“It's safe to say that over 2 million 
soil tests are taken annually now in 
the U.S.,” Dr. Wehunt said. A num- 
ber of problems in the area of soil 
tests were then listed by the speak- 
er: 
1. Financing—A small fee of about 


| $1 per sample can be charged; the 


costs can be covered by a special 
appropriation, or through proceeds 
from a fertilizer tonnage tax. 

2. Seasonal Rush—Despite means 
testing agencies are 
swamped with work in the spring, in- 


| creasing the chances of providing in- 


formation after it’s too late to be of 
use. Do our growers realize tests can 
be made off-season so long as the soil 
isn’t too wet or frozen? 

3. Organization of laboratories 


| The question of county versus region- 


al or state laboratories will never be 
settled. Some farmers need the per- 
sonal contact of the county agent, 
but on the other hand regional labo- 
ratories have more personne] and bet- 
ter facilities to do the job. 

4. Calibration of conditions—-The 
test is not the whole answer; there 


| must be a correlation of these results 
| with temperature conditions and type 


of crops to be planted 

5. Proper procedures for collection 
of samples—Farmers need to be 
properly educated on sample-taking, 
and in some cases the county agent 
or dealer can assist. 

6. Area summaries—For general 
information in counties and regions 
there should be summaries of recom- 
mended grades and ratios in order to 
answer questions where personal 
tests have not been made. 

Charles Marshal! of Ottawa, Cana- 
da, was elected president of the 
AAFCO, succeeding S. B. Randle, 
New Brunswick, N.J. Vice president 
is John Kuzmeski, Amherst, Mass., 
and re-elected secretary-treasurer 
was Bruce D. Cloaninger. The execu- 
tive committee is composed of the 
officers plus two holdover members, 
Robert Guntert, Topeka, Kansas, and 
R. C. Wetherell, Bozeman, Mont., and 
two new members, W. L. Baker, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., and H. J. Fisher, Storrs, 
Conn. 

In his address to the association 
Mr. Randle reiterated the goals of 
the group as expressed last year by 
former president F. W. Quackenbush, 
Lafayette, Ind.: (1) Tonnage reports 
from each state, (2) regulate custom 


| mixing and blending, (3) encourage 


research, (4) standardized procedures 
in state and industrial analytical lab- 
oratories, (5) improve uniformity of 
products, (6) study basic physical 
facts regarding segregation of plant 
food mixtures, (7) more laboratory 
cooperation with the AOAC, and (8) 
elemental guarantees for all plant 
nutrients continue to be objectives 
before the control association. 


The amount of bulk shipments of 
fertilizer has doubled in the five-year 
period from 1954, according to a re- 
port by Walter D. Scholl, USDA, 
Beltsville, Md. By 1959 about 19% of 
all fertilizer was moving in solid or 
liquid bulk, according to Mr. Scholl 
who released an extensive report on 
trends in all the states. 

Another report of interest was that 


AAPCO OFFICERS 

WASHINGTON—A pesticide con- 
trol officials’ workshop was the main 
feature of the Association of Ameri- 
can Pesticide Control Officials meet- 
ing at the Shoreham Hotel here Oct. 
12-18. The forum which covered vari- 
ous problems arising from pesticide 
regulations in the various states was 
moderated by A. E, Thomas. 

E. Russ Winterle, Tallahassee, Fla., 
was elected president of the AAPCO, 
succeeding J. D, Patterson, Salem, 
Ore. New vice president is Robert 
Guntert, Topeka, Kansas, A. B. 
Heagy who has served as secretary- 
treasurer will continue as treasurer 
and the new secretary is Paul Irwin, 
Richmond, Va. Two new members of 
the executive committee are C, Os- 
good of Maine and Robert Rollins of 
California, 

In a discussion of future dates and 
meeting places for the convention, 
the consensus was to continue to 
hold meetings in conjunction with the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. The Association of Ameri- 
can Fertilizer Control Officials and 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials are considering the 
possibility of holding their meeting 
concurrent with the Animal Nutrition 
Research Council, which opens the 
prospect of future meetings of these 
groups in Chicago. All companion 
associations are attempting to relieve 
the complications of numerous coin- 
ciding and conflicting meetings dur- 
ing the week the control officials and 
chemists are in Washington for the 
series of annual conferences 


on non-farm use of fertilizers by A. 
L. Mehring, formerly of the USDA, 
Beltsville. Mr. Mehring is directing a 
personal sample survey which is in- 
tended to reach 10,000 consumers by 
the time the project is completed. So 
far, Mr. Mehring stated, only about 
half the interviewees indicate they 
have used or are using fertilizer. They 
estimate around one million tons of 
fertilizer is sold in the non-farm mar- 
ket; much of that in small packages 
through all types of retail establish- 
ments. Preliminary summaries of 
several phases of this survey have 
been published in the Plant Food 
Review, published by the National 
Plant Food Institute. 


Cooperative to Build 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Plant in Nebraska 


HASTINGS, NEB. — The Consum- 
ers Cooperative Assn. has announced 
plans for the construction of a multi- 


million dollar anhydrous ammonia 
fertilizer plant near here. 
According to Bruce H. McCully 


CCA general manager, plans call for 
production of 150 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia a day. The facilities will in- 
clude tanks for storage of 30,000 tons 
of anhydrous ammonia at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

The Hastings plant, Mr. McCully 
said, will provide a second source of 
anhydrous ammonia for cooperatives 
that get this form of fertilizer 
through CCA. Since 1954, coopera- 
tives in the Nebraska area have been 
using products of the cooperatively- 
owned plant at Lawrence, Kansas. 
CCA owns 75% of the Lawrence 
plant. 

At the same time, the CCA an- 
nounced that fertilizer blending cen- 
ters will be established at Eagle 
Grove, Lake City and Marathon, 
Towa, and Scottsbluff, Neb. 

New plants will be built for each 
of the last three. At Eagle Grove the 
equipment is being installed in the 
fertilizer-mixing plant which js al- 
ready there. 
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Synthesis of Insect 
Attractant Reported 


WASHINGTON — An important 
gain in man’s fight against insect 
pests has been made with the first re- 
ported synthesis of an insect attract- 
ant that occurs naturally in the fe- 
male gypsy moth, said the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This discovery has also made pos- 
sible, for the first time, the synthes's 
of unlimited quantities of a related 
chemical, which can be manufactured 
at low cost. It will be used in large- 
scale studies to determine the best 
way to employ such an attractant in 
controlling gypsy moths. 

Pest control officials of USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service say 
that experiments will be conducted, 
for example, to learn whether male 
moths can be attracted and destroyed 
in sufficient numbers to reduce in- 
festation. The low-cost material also 
will permit workers to increase the 
number of traps used in gypsy-moth 
surveys, which may enable them to 
determine more accurately the limits 
of infestation, thus reducing the 
areas that must be treated with in- 
secticides to control or eradicate this 
pest. 


USDA Starts Large-Scale 
Boll Weevil Experiment 


WASHINGTON. large-scale ex- 
periment to destroy boll weevils as 
the insects prepare for hibernation 
will be conducted in several southern 
states this fall, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reported 

The experiments will be made co- 
operatively by USDA's Agricultural 
Research Service and the agricultural 
experiment stations in Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and South Carolina, 
with the financial assistance of the 
National Cotton Council. 

Designed to strike the boll weevil 
at a weak point in its life cycle, the 
experiments will test a new method 
for controlling, and perhaps eradicat- 
ing, this major pest of cotton. 

At this season, a small percentage 
of weevils enter the diapause st»ge 
in preparing for hibernation. They 
become sluggish, cease breeding, and 
store up enough fat to carry them 
through the winter. Insecticides ap- 
plied in the fall can destroy the wee- 
vils before they are in complete dia- 
pause and ready to hibernate. Precise 
timing is essential in this method of 
control or eradication. 

Use of insecticides before the cot- 
ton crop is made protects the current 
crop but generally leaves enough 
weevils to enter diapause and sub- 
sequently survive the winter in suffi- 
cient numbers to constitute the usual 
threat to cotton production the next 
spring. After diapause, the insects 
move to woods trash for winter pro- 
tection and disperse over too wide 
and inaccessible an area for effective 
treatment in their hibernating quar- 
ters. 

The insecticide methyl parathion 
will be applied this fall, two to four 
times at about 10-day intervals be- 
fore frost, on some 1,200 acres of 
cotton in Texas, 250 acres in Louisi- 
ana, 25 acres each in South Carolina 
and Mississippi, and possibly 10 or 15 
acres in Arkansas. Checks will be 
made after treatment this fall and 
again next spring, in cotton fields 
and adjacent woods trash, to see how 
many weevils survive. 


New Traffic Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Donald 
C. McGorman has been appointed 
traffic representative for Northwest 
Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd., with offices in 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. McGorman, a former assistant 
general freight agent-rates of the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway, 
is a graduate of the Roosevelt High 
School, the College of Advanced Traf- 
fic, Chicago, Ill, the Minnesota 
School of Business and the Rail Man- 
agement & Transportation course of 
Washington University. 


African Disease Carrier 


Found in Florida 


WASHINGTON—The red tick car- 
rier of several exotic animal diseases 
including East Coast fever—has 
been found in Florida, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported. 


This is the first time that this 
tick, common to Africa and a known 
carrier of Texas cattle fever, has 
been identified in North America, 


Officials in charge of state-federal 
livestock disease eradication pro- 
grams in Florida said the ticks were 
found by an inspector checking ani- 
mals in the 160-acre animal com- 
pound of “Africa, U.S.A.” at Boca 
Raton. 


Discovery of these African ticks in 
the U.S. poses a new problem in tick 
eradication because of the tick's abil- 
ity to survive on the ground more 
than a year. This is a two-host para- 


site and can be carried by a second 
host animal after it has dropped from 
the first. 


Fertilizer Mixing 
Plant Construction 


Announced in lowa 


CONRAD, IOWA — Alexander En- 
terprises has started construction of 
a $20,000 remote-controlled dry fer- 
tilizer mixing plant on the William 
Alexander farm east of here. 


The company says with the addi- 
tion of special metering equipment, 
one man will be able to prepare any 
analysis of fertilizer ordered by a 
farmer and in any quantity desired. 


The plant will have a capacity of 
approximately 20 tons of mixed fer- 
tilizer an hour. The plant also con- 
tains equipment for putting fertilizer 
in 50 Ib. bags. ; 
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New IMC Building 


TIFTON, GA.—International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corp. is con- 
structing a new concrete-brick office 
building at its fertilizer manufactur- 
ing plant on Ferry Lake Road at 
Tifton. The building, which will con- 
tain about 1,200 sq. ft. of floor space, 
will include two private offices, a 
bookkeeping area and a storeroom 
for supplies. 


BEETLE DANGER LESSENS 


SACRAMENTO — California agri- 
culture probably has escaped intro- 
duction of the Japanese beetle for 
another year. William E. Warne, 
state director of agriculture, said no 
more of the destructive pests are 
being taken from planes arriving 
from eastern points where the beetles 
abound, and it is.reasonable to be- 
lieve the immediate danger of infes- 
tation has passed. 


SOHIO 


Sohio service. 


Fleet connection to your plant... 


hub of the 
highballers 


Center of 5 rail systems puts Sohio products 
plant-side fast . . 


Sohio’s fleet of modern tank cars highball down a network 
of 5 different rail lines . . . write a super-speed delivery story in 
every corner of Sohioland. This strategic location and up-to- 
the-minute equipment make Sohio a specialist in quick-time 
delivery of nitrogen products. 

Sohio’s tank car specifications are tailored to meet your 
specific requirements. Top and bottom unloading aluminum 
and steel cars provide aqua ammonia service . . . special alumi- 
num cars with spring-loaded safety valves handle nitrogen 
solutions. Sohio cars carry the latest safety devices... and 
Sohio-trained personnel inspect and maintain the tank cars to 
assure top mechanical condition and quality control every 
mile of the way. Important too, Sohio is alert to the develop- 
ment of new equipment that means further improvement in 


. dependable, low cost, convenient 


Or if you take delivery by truck, Sohio’s fleet rolls on call, 
arrives on time... truc 
trained driver can handle the hook-up and unloading alone. 


ks are self-unloaded and the Sohio 


See the man from Sohio first for high quality anhydrous 


—aqua coated 45% or uncoated 


46% vrea— 18 nitrogen solutions, including all urea types. 


... We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 
Fort Amando Rd., P.O. Box 628 ¢@ 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA O 497-U) 


lima, Ohio 
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Ansell |. Raney Named Chairman 
Of Safety Council's Fertilizer Section 


CHICAGO—Ansell I. Raney, safe- 
ty director for Phillips Chemical Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., was named chair- 
man of the Fertilizer Section of the 
National Safety Council at the 
group’s meeting Oct. 17-18 in the 
Morrison Hotel here. Mr. Raney suc- 
ceeds Elmer C. Perrine, techn'cal 
representative for the Nitrogen Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical Corp. 

Other officers include Gaither New- 
nam, manager, insurance department, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., vice chair- 
man and John S. Mark, manager of 
fertilizer manufacturing, Farm Bu- 
reau Cooperative Assn., Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, secretary. 

A highlight of the meeting was a 


series of discussions on “Disabling In- 
juries,”’ led by Mr. Perrine. 

Mike C. Ellison, protection super- 
visor, Mississippi Chemical Corp., 
Yazoo City, Miss., started the discus- 
sions with comments on lost time in- 
juries. 

“From 3% to 5% of those workers 
who were off the job for one day 
could probably go back immediately 
if we could enlist the cooperation of 
the worker and count on his being 
in our corner,” Mr. Ellison said. 


E. J. Edmond, director, automotive 


safety, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
stressed the importance of off the job 
accidents. He said workers should be 
educated not to stop at the scene of 


an accident unless their services are 
absolutely necessary. Other accidents 
often happen in this way, he said. 

An increased frequency of acci- 
dents during contract negotiation pe- 
riods and during the “turn around” 
periods, was pointed out by R. L. 
Freeman, supervisor, safety and serv- 
ices department, Butler Chemical Co., 
Galena Park, Texas. “This frequency 
rate could be lowered by alerting 
supervisors and talking things over 
with employees before and during 
such a period,”” Mr. Freeman said. 

Norman F. Maddux, plant manager 
for Florida Nitrogen Co., Tampa, ad- 
vised strongly that safety devices and 
safety programs be installed before 


fritz on 


Freddie Fungus? 


A powerful fungicide mixed to a uniform and dispersible consistency with one of | 
Floridin’s four attapulgite Fuller’s Earth products. ¢ Floridin’s quality carriers and | 
extenders are specifically processed to assure greater surface area, higher sorptive capacity, | 


What put the 


superior flowability and excellent wettability. These properties in turn make Floridin 


attapulgite ideal for easy, economical formulation. ¢ Diluex® and Diluex A are powdered _ 
products for dustbase concentrates, wettable powders and finished dusts. Florex® RVM | 
and Florex LVM are sorptive granular carriers for impregnation of liquid and molten | 


pesticides. For information on how you can use Floridin products send the coupon. | far 


| months of 1960 amounted to $636,- 


Floridin | Floridin Company Dept. J 
| P.O. Box 989, Tallahassee, Florida 
Gentiemen: Please send me your free catalog for information on Diluex 
Com an and Fiorex carriers and diluents. 
y Name__ 
Fuller's Earth * Activated Bauxite | Company ——--- 
Sales Offices: P.O. Box 989, Tallahassee, Florida « 375 Park Address___ ] 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. « 8000 Bonhomme Avenue, St. City a | 
Louis 5, Mo. « 292 Meadows Building, Dallas 6, Texas o 


a new factory or installation goes in- 
to operation. 

Another feature of the program 
was a discussion on “Mouth to Mouth 
Resuscitation,” by Harry A. Veditz, 
safety engineer, Maryland Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore. Mr. Veditz covered 
the latest techniques in this method 
of reviving overcome individuals. 

Luncheon speaker on Oct. 18, was 
Dr. J. R. Naden, chief medical offi- 
cer, British Columbia Workmen's 
Compensation Board, Vancouver, B.C. 
Dr. Naden indicated that present 
safety programs are not good enough, 
and that more effective steps should 
be taken to aid the recovery and 
rehabilitation of accident victims. He 
said management could get more 
workers back on the job and into 
active circulation with a good pro- 
gram. 

Dr. G. G. Alexander, industrial 
medicine, Pasadena, Texas, talked on 
“Small Plant Medical Programs.” Dr. 
Alexander listed four tests of a good 
medical program as: 

1. It should have No. 1 support 
and endorsement of management. 

2. Workers should have the reali- 
zation that the doctors perform a 
needed service. He made the point 
that a worker that has to see an in- 
dustrial doctor really has to see him, 
rather than his own doctor, and so 
greater realization should be encour- 
aged of the fact that the doctor in the 
plant really does an important and 
necessary job. 

3. It should have in-plant medical 
care, which involves the service of a 
nurse or interested supervisor. 

4. There should be a _ conviction 
that the medical service is 100% for 
the benefit of the employees. 

In a special presentation, Paul T. 
Truitt, president of the National 
Plant Food Institute, was presented 
with a letter of commendation by the 
National Safety Council on behalf of 
the members of the council's ferti- 
lizer section. The letter, signed by 
Howard Pyle, the council's president, 
cited Mr. Truitt for his contributions 
and constant emphas's on the need 
for accident prevention, and hailed 
him for his initial efforts in forming 
the fertilizer section. The letter point- 
ed out that Mr. Truitt’s work was 
“instrumental in awakening the in- 
dustry in achieving a progressive 
safety program.” 

In other business, Louis H. Wilson, 
NPFI secretary and public relations 
director, was named liaison officer be- 
tween NPFI and the fertilizer sec- 
tion. Mr. Truitt formerly held the 
position. 


READ THE LABEL... 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS—An error 
in using the wrong insecticide for 
spraying cattle resulted in the loss of 
35 cattle for W. T. Banks, who lives 
near Greenville. The chemical was 
destined for the use of controlling 
army worms, but was used on the 
cattle by mistake. 

Cattle still surviving were washed 
off by Greenville firemen who took 
two pumpers to the ranch. Also two 
veterinarians gave the cattle injec- 
tions in an attempt to counteract the 
poison. These specialists sald the cat- 
tle got the chemical into their sys- 
tems by licking their bodies after 
being sprayed. 


Monsanto Reports 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 


564,000, compared to $613,188,000 for 
the same period in 1959, the company 
reports. Such sales include those of 
the parent company, its domestic and 
foreign subs‘diaries and one-half of 
the sales of 50%-owned associated 
companies. 

Net income from such sales was 
$46,475,000, 78% less than income 
of $50,412,000 in 1959’s first nine 
months. 
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NO NO NO!... 


Avoid Connecting Ammonia and 
Sulfuric Acid Lines in Plant 


By Emerson Jones 
Nitrogen Division 
Allied Chemical Corporation 


HANGING TECHNIQUES in 

the fertilizer manufacturing in- 
dustry have brought about an in- 
creased use of sulphuric acid in the 
mixing process. While this has been 
helpful in production of plant food 
materials, it is not without certain 
hazards if basic common-sense rules 
are not followed carefully. 

Following are instances where un- 
safe practices have been followed. Oc- 
casionally, because of the conveni- 
ence associated with the use of sul- 
furic acid, equipment will be installed 
with the sulfuric acid and nitrogen 
solutions systems connected. 

Such an arrangement can be ex- 
tremely unsafe. The author has 
known of cases where this was done. 


Particularly in a continuous sys- 
tem, in an effort to minimize the 
number of pipes in the ammoniator, 
someone may come up with the idea 
of connecting the solution and acid 
lines before they enter the ammoni- 
ator. Most operators realize of 
course what they may be getting 
into by such a move and discard 
the idea before such an installation 
is made. 


However, in batch equipment the 
hazards of connecting the two sys- 
tems may not be so apparent and sys- 
tems have been installed where such 
a connection is made without realiz- 
ing its danger. 

In the batch system, after running 
separate pipe lines from storage 
tanks to the batching tanks and then 
separate pipes into the mixer, it is 
often thought that some cost may be 
saved by connecting the vent lines. 
This is where the trouble begins, but 
it may not become apparent during 
normal operations. 

But if a gage glass were to plug, a 
valve leak, or for some other reason 
either tank was filled completely fu'l 
with the vent valve open, the materi- 
al could flow through the vent line 
and back down into the other tank 
Under these circumstances, the opera- 
tor would not know that this was 
happening. 

In one plant where th's happened 
recently, the operator noticed a tem- 
perature build-up in the solution tank 
and, suspecting some difficulty, im- 
mediately discharged it into the mix- 
er thus avoiding any complications. 


This is a particularly serious 
matter if sulphuric acid lines and 
anhydrous ammonia lines get con- 
nected and acid leaks back into the 
anhydrous ammonia storage tank. 
As most production men are aWare, 
this has happened and the resulting 
explosion has caused loss of life. 


When laying out systems such as 
these where a potential hazard may 
exist, it is wise to follow the advice 
of the old carpenter: “Measure twice 
and saw once.” Only in this case, 
“think twice and install once.” 

Batch tanks themselves with their 
exposed gage glasses are a source of 
potential danger. This is particularly 
true when using this type measuring 
equipment with high pressure solu- 
tions. Protect those gage glasses. 
There are several ways of doing it. 
Some plants have used old automo- 
bile windshields, which of course are 
safety glass, to hang in front of the 
gage glasses to direct any flow in case 
of a break away from the operator. 
Another simple way of doing this is 
to encase the gage glass in a sup- 
ported piece of loose, oversized lucite 
pipe. Better still, before installing 
new batch tanks it may be well to 
consider seriously the use of meters. 
Such devices, entirely suitable for 


batch type operations, are available 
today at relatively low cost. 

While speaking of relief valves, 
meters, and other such devices, it is 
appropriate to touch on an important 
area of potential hazard in the han- 
dling of anhydrous ammonia that is 
being overlooked in a number of 
plants. This is the lack of pressure 
relief valves in the anhydrous am- 
monia pipe lines. At any place in an 
anhydrous ammonia system where 
there is the possibility of trapping 
liquid ammonia between two closed 
valves, a pressure relief valve must 
be installed. 


The coefficient of expansion of 
liquid ammonia is high, and with 
liquid trapped between two closed 
valves it does not take too much 
heat to create a king-sized bomb. 
Install relief valves in these lines! 
...+ And be sure if they should open, 
the flow would be directed away 
from any personnel in the area. 


In our own plants we use exten- 
sions on the discharge side of the 
relief valve so that the extension will 
carry the ammonia at least 6 feet 
above any platform within 100 feet. 
This should be kept in mind when in- 
Stalling any safety equipment. It is 
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conceivable that a man could be in- 
jured by safety equipment. 

Finally, emergency showers must 
be in the operating areas. This is 
extremely important. Arrangements 
must be made so that this equipment 
can be useable throughout the year 
and it is not necessary to turn it off 
during freezing weather. Men work- 
ing in close proximity to nitrogen 
solutions, anhydrous ammonia and 
acids have the right to expect emer- 
gency aid near at hand if the need 
arises. It should be provided. 

Nearly all of the liquid materials 
being used in fertilizer manufacturing 
operations can be hazardous materi- 
als. Manufacturers should look over 
plant layouts and make modifications 
to minimize or avoid these hazards, 
install safety equipment, and instruct 
operators how to properly handle 
these materials. They should also 
have the necessary protective equip- 
ment, and be made to use it. Assume 

(Turn to SULFURIC, page 40) 
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packed in 100 Ib. steel containers 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


6277 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


3239 Mayfair Bivd., Fresno, Calif. 
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OVerbrook 7-5120 


Other plants and offices: 
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Tacoma, Washington 
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No. 9235—Steel 
Building Booklet 

A new booklet entitled “7 Money 
Saving Ideas from Stran-Steel,” of- 


fering suggestions to those planning 
to build, is available from Stran-Steel 


Corp. The booklet discusses items 
that should be considered before the 
plans are drawn. Some of the points 
could easily be overlooked, the com- 
pany says, and result in a building of 
higher cost, lower efficiency and low- 
er resale value. “What is the impor- 
tance of color in a building’s design?” 
“How can lower construction costs be 
achieved?” “What about fire safety, 
ventilation, financing?” ‘These are 


some of the questions answered in 
the booklet. For copies, check No. 
9235 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9252—Services 
Brochure 


A 12-page brochure, bulletin No. 
8010, describes engineer services in 
the development of complete plants 
available from Dorr-Oliver, Inc. 
Services covered in the bulletin in- 
clude laboratory testing, pilot plant 
demonstration, flowsheet preparation 
and engineering studies, cost esti- 
mates, plant design and_ specifica- 
tions, purchase of equipment, supply 
of complete plants, erection and con- 
struction, supervision of initial op- 
eration and training of plant person- 
nel. For copies, check No. 9252 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 9254—P-Tertiary 
Butylphenol 


The Industrial Chemicals Division 
of Stepan Chemical Co. is offering 
p-tertiary butylphenol as free-flow- 
ing flakes in 50 lIb., glass:ne-lined 
kraft bags. According to the com- 
pany the flakes are white and over 
98% pure, containing less than 1.5% 
ditertiary butylphenol. The product 
is soluble at 25° C. in most oxygenat- 
ed and chlorinated solvents, moder- 
ately soluble in aliphatics, not soluble 
in water but soluble in alkaline solu- 
tions. The product can be used as an 
intermediate in making insecticides. 
For details, check No. 9254 on the 
coupon and mail. 


Ne. 9231—Bin Vibrator 

Ne. 9235—Steel Building Booklet 

Neo. 9251—Fork Truck Bulletin 
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No. 9255—Batch Mixing 
Muller 


Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., has an- 
nounced a new Stevens muller. The 
muller is designed for batch mixing 


of a wide variety of dry and semi- 
dry products including fertilizers. It 
has a rated capacity of up to 400 Ib. 
Features listed by the company in- 
clude: Low silhouette, standing 4 ft. 
high; compactness, occupying 7 sq. 
ft. floor space; speed, mixing a 400 
Ib. load in less than a minute; solid 
construction, and little or no main- 
tenance. For more information, check 
No. 9255 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9231—Bin 


Vibrator 


Eriez Manufacturing Co. has added 
the model 60U bin vibrator, the 
largest model yet, to its line. The 
model is an “in line action” type for 
installation on bin walls of approxi- 
mately % in. thickness and of 20 ton 
capacity. The concentrated vibratory 
action is more independent of objects 
to which it is attached, and is more 
stable in operation over a wide range 
of service conditions, the company 


says. It is a double-impact type of 
vibrator, impacting at both top and 
bottom of the stroke. It is a cush- 
ioned impact, making it a “semi- 
noiseless” unit in which the hammer 
delivers 7,200 impacts per minute at 
60 cps. Four mounting lugs are lo- 
cated at the sides and end of the 
ca&t iron base. Details can be secured 
by checking No. 9231 on the coupon 
and mailing. 


No. 9251—Fork Truck 
Bulletin 


~& bulletin describing and illustrat- 
ing the “Utilitruc 7024” has been 
published by Clark Equipment Co. 


The battery-powered fork truck has 
a 7,000 lb. capacity. The bulletin con- 
tains dimensional and engineering 
specifications. It is illustrated with 
scale drawings and a full page pho- 
tograph which points out design fea- 
tures. A capacity chart and table of 
upright dimensions are _ included 
along with information on power 
supply, speeds and grades, drive mo- 
tor, drive control, brakes and hy- 
draulic system. For copies, check No. 
9251 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9273—Phosphate 
Bulletin 


An article describing the installa- 
tion of flotation and reactor plants 
at a Califernia company is offered 
in a six-page bulletin by Dorr-Oliver, 
Inc. The article describes the produc- 
tion of high quality phosphate from 
low grade carbonaceous ore through 
flotation and through calcining in 
“FluoSolids” reactors. Complete de- 
tails of the process are given, as well 
as a flow sheet of the flotation and 
the reactor plants. For copies, check 
No. 9273 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9270—Heavy- 
Duty Tanks 


A line of vertical or horizontal 
heavy-duty glass reinforced polyester 
tanks for storing and processing cor- 
rosive liquids in general and agricul- 
tural chemical and other processes 
has been announced by Justin Enter- 
prises, Inc. The tanks are available 
in a number of capacities ranging 
from 20 gal. to 20,000 gal. The tanks 
are recommended for use in replacing 
stainless steel or lined tanks in many 
applications where an increase in 
service life, decreased initial cost, or 
both are desired, the company says. 


The tanks have been fabricated from 
a specialty bisphenol-A polyester 
resin reinforced with glass fibers. For 
more informat'on, check No. 9270 on 
the coupon and mail. 


©. 9269—Polyester 

Film 

A method of joining polyester 
sheet, film and tape which requires 
no joint preparation, external heat or 
adhesives, has been developed by In- 
ternational Ultrasonics, Inc., Rahway, 
N.J. The ultrasonic method forms a 
joint as strong and permanent as the 
polyester material itself, and results 
in no increase in thickness at the 
joint, the company says. Coatings or 
emulsions need not be removed to 
make the joint. The process is appli- 
cable to packaging film and computer 
tape made of polyester materials. For 
more information, check No. 9269 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 9275—Liquid 
Fertilizer Plant 


The “Autoformulator,” a one-man- 
operation, liquid fertilizer plant, has 
been introduced by Plant Food Equip- 
ment Co. The unit, the company says, 
automatically handles pre-weighed 
bulk soluble fertilizer ingredients di- 
rect to the “Low-Boy” weigh hopper. 
A “Side-winder” floor sweep screw 
and the cup elevators discharge the 
bulk ingredients to the hopper and 
then through a system of air operated 
gates to the reactor tanks. By the 
addition of over-track pan and sepa- 
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rate screw feed to the floor sweep 
screw, the bulk ingredients from the 
hopper cars or mobile bulk handling 
trucks can be conveyed to the cup 
elevators and then to an overhead 
swivel bulk piling screw to storage 
and through a system of air operated 
gates the plant operates while the 
cars or trucks are being unloaded. It 
will handle and prepare up to 25 tons 
an hour of exactly proportioned solu- 
ble material, the company says. For 
details, check No. 9275 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 9274—Conveying 
Testing 


A research laboratory, designed for 
full-scale testing of air conveying 
systems, has been announced by Flo- 
Tronics, Inc. The laboratory will al- 
low the company’s engineers to eval- 


uate materials handling problems 
with any type of material. The facil- 
ity consists of an actual working sys- 
tem made up of the company’s fluidiz- 
ing units, rotary airlocks, a “puffless” 
bag dump, line diverters, scaling 
equipment and transistorized elec- 
tronic process control panels. By com- 
bining several lines of ducts, installa- 
tions up to 450 ft. long can be dupli- 


cated. Flow characteristics, materi- | 


al-to-air ratios, horsepower require- 
ment and equipment performances 
can thus be obtained under operating 
conditions, the company says. For de- 
tails on the service, check No. 9274 
on the coupon and mail, 


No. 9272—Tank 
Cleaner 


lightweight, heavy-duty tank 
cleaner has been announced by Sell- 
ers Injector Corp. It is 


water- | 


powered, weighs 42 Ib. and can be | 


used with either two or four nozzles. 
Nozzles rotate in both the horizontal 


and vertical ‘planes simultaneously, | 
providing a thorough washing pattern | 
inside any tank or vessel, the com- | 
pany says. The unit operates at pres- | 


Tig” 


sures from 28 psi to 170 psi and at 
temperatures up to 203° F. Capacity 
range is 3,800 to 8,500 gal. an hour. 
It performs suspended from the end 
of the hose or on a special folding 
stand. Wearing parts are made from 
beryllium-bronze, stainless steel and 
teflon. Additional information can be 
secured by checking No. 9272 on the 
coupon and mailing. 


No. 9268—Gauge 
Bulletin 


Pressure gauges, thermometers and 
control instruments are described in 
a bulletin offered by U.S. Gauge, divi- 
sion of American Machine & Metals, 
Inc. Pressure gauges described are 
the bourdon-tube type. Photos illus- 
trate each of the 10 types covered, 
with information on dimensions, ac- 
curacies, construction features and 
suggested uses included. Included un- 
der temperature measurement are 
dial and glass tube thermometers, 
panel type and multi-angle thermo- 
meters. Photos illustrate the different 
models, and information on construc- 
tion, dimensions, ranges and typical 
applications are given. Control in- 
struments included are _ indicating 
controllers, valve positioner and pilot 
options, recorders, chemical attach- 
ments and accessories. For details, 
check No. 9268 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 9271—Odorant 
Brochure 


A line of odorants especially de- 
signed to improve the odor of Mala- 
thion is covered in a brochure called 
“Malamasque,” being offered by 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. For copies of 
the brochure, and for more informa- 
tion about the product, check No. 
9271 on the coupon and mail. 


Rockland Chemical Plans 
To Double Facilities 


VINELAND, N.J. — Rockland 
Chemical Co., West Caldwell, N.J., 
broke ground in October for new 
warehouse and operational facilities 
that will double the size of its plant 
here. The new facilities will be ex- 
tended from the rear of the firm's 
current warehouse. 

The large building will include a 
covered loading platform capable of 
accommodating four trailer trucks. 
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IMC Buys Indiana 
Fertilizer Company 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. has contracted to 
purchase E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which operates 
three plants and sells in five Midwest- 
ern states. 

The three Rauh plants, located at 
Indianapolis, Plymouth, Ind, and 
Sylvania, Ohio, will continue to op- 
erate as at present, said John Zigler, 
IMC v‘ce president. 

Rauh's “Signature” brand products 
will continue to be sold in the five- 
state area of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, Mr. Zigler 
said. Production, sales and manage- 
ment personnel will be retained to 
operate the company. 

The contract calls for the transfer 
of 119,600 shares of IMC common 
stock in exchange for all of Rauh’s 
stock. 


Formula, purity, weight, packaging—all identical. 
Yet, one bag cost 20% less to produce than the other. 
Why? Because one manufacturer called on 


WHICH 
BAG 
COST 
20% LESS 
TO PRODUCE? 


Texaco’s Technical Service for advice on improved 


fertilizer manufacturing techniques. 

Do you have an agronomic or fertilizer manufac- 
turing problem? Do you want more efficient, more 
economical production? Why not tell us about it. 

Our Technical Service people have a wealth of 
experience in agronomy and fertilizer manufacturing 
—both in research and practice. They'll be glad to 


share it with you, 


Texaco Inc., Petrochemical Sales Division, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill., or 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


TEXACO 


PETROCHEMICALS 


AQUA AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, NITROGEN SOLUTIONS, 
DIISOBUTYLENE, ODORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS, NAPHTHENIC ACID, 


PROPYLENE TETRAMER AND RUST INHIBITORS 
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Shipping Experts Solve 
Transportation Problems 


CHICAGO — Tackling transporta- 
tion problems in the plant food in- 
dustry and helping shippers to save 
on such expenditures was the objec- 
tive of a program recently completed 
by traffic experts of International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp. -Assum- 
ing that transportation costs in the 
plant food industry need not be an 
insoluble problem, the experts paid 
personal visits to 239 fertilizer manu- 
facturing firms in various parts of 
the U.S. and Canada to aid in solv- 
ing transportation woes. 

The eight traffic men on tour were 
open to requests for help and in- 
formation on many phases of trans- 
portation including rates, warehous- 
ing, switch tracks, routing, freight 
damage, scheduling, barging, and 
other traffic headaches common to 
the fertilizer manufacturer. 

Reports of problems attacked and 
solved run the entire gamut of such 
difficulties, according to reports from 
the eight men contacting fertilizer 
manufacturers. Some typical situa- 
tions encountered included a New 
England firm which was seeking help 
in securing a vessel for shipment. By 
consolidating tonnages of supplier 
and purchaser, the vessel was secured 
and filled, with savings to all con- 
cerned. 

Because of unfamiliarity with regu- 
lations covering demurrage charges 
by carriers, a midwest manufacturer 
had neglected to meet these obliga- 
tions. The carrier was ready to turn 
the case over to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but an explana- 
tion to the manufacturer prevented 
this. 

Another midwest customer decided 


to switch to truck shipment when he 
was unable to secure lower railroad 
rates. A meeting was arranged with 
a representative of a truck leasing 
firm, contract drawn up, following 
which the railroad rate was reduced, 
and the manufacturer was given his 
choice of two reasonably priced serv- 
ices. 

By examining various tariffs, com- 
bination rates lower than the through 
rates were discovered for a southern 
customer. An overcharge claim was 
prepared as an example, and the 
customer secured refunds of approxi- 
mately $2,400 on movements of sul- 
phate of ammonia. 

By acting as middlemen, the traf- 
fic experts were able to set up ware- 
housing facilities for a large manu- 
facturer, thus enabling him to gain 
sales which would otherwise have 
been lost during the peak season. 


A device known as “key sack load- 
ing” was advised often by the traffic 
men. The device calls for interlocking 
of bags to prevent shifting in the rail 
cars and thus reducing damage. Bag 
shipment damage has also been cut 
by taping the bags loaded in the 
doorway. 

Hopper cars, tank cars, barges, and 
other special equipment have been 
arranged in periods of tight supply 
in a particular section of the country. 
Broad acquaintance with carriers in 
all sections often uncovered a supply 
of rolling equipment available in an- 
other area, the men reported. 

Transit arrangements offer another 
area of savings to the fertilizer manu- 
facturer. A stop-in-transit for stor- 
age, bagging, pelletizing or other pro- 


~ Why do 


toxicant manufacturers 


strongly recommend 
Pikes Peak Clay.? 


Pikes Peak Clay is endowed with an ideal pH of 5, making 
it the most compatible carrier for organic phosphate formulas 
known today. Available in sizes from 325 mesh up to 14’, 
Pikes Peak Clay boasts exceptionally low moisture content 
that far exceeds normal performance standards of other 


Carriers. 


Pikes Peak Clay has remarkably free flowability and is the 
perfect answer for concentrates, for adjusting bulk density, 
or fiuffing field strength dusts. Use just this one carrier— 
highly absorbent and less hydroscopic—for both organic 
phosphates and hydrocarbons. So simple . . . you buy one 
carrier, you store one carrier, you use just one carrier! 

Write today for a sample of Pikes Peak Clay for laboratory 
testing. Faster still, call GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. 


) GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET « CHICAGO 13, 


ILLINOIS 


TRAFFIC PATTERN—Eugene Landis, director of transportation for Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., reviews a traffic problem with some staff 
members in preparation for service tour to more than 200 IMC customer 
fertilizer companies. Left to right are Kenneth Hessler, William Conforti, Mr. 
Landis, Walter Knorst, assistant director, Ronald Ellwing, and Charles Scer- 
vino. Not shown are George McMaster and Dominic Persino, who also made 


the tour. 


cessing was arranged for a number 
of companies. 

Similar to the foregoing is a “roll- 
er system,” through which cars are 
sent to an intermediate point, then 
diverted to final destination when it 
becomes known. The advantage is a 
saving in transit time, because the 
shipment is much nearer to the sales 
territory when the order is received. 
One midwestern company gained sig- 
nificant new sales under this arrange- 
ment through its ability to offer cus- 
tomers immediate shipment during 
the short selling season. 

Eugene Landis, director of trans- 
portation at IMC, points out that the 
field work was successful from many 
points of view. The most important 
has been the saving to the fertilizer 
manufacturer, he says, expressed 
either in more adequate profit or in 


ability to hold off price increases to 
customers. 

Carriers also were gratified. It was 
found that many of the incorrect 
rates and practices were caused by 
local unfamiliarity with proper rules, 
or by the fact that the smaller ferti- 
lizer man had no staff to bring his 
case to the attention of the carrier. 

Larger companies visited by the 
task force are reported also to wel- 
come the offer of assistance, even 
though they already had a competent 
traffic group. Often company officials 
became more aware of the range of 
duties their own traffic men had been 
performing for years. 

Requests for traffic counsel and 
other services continue to be received 
by Mr. Landis’ group, and IMC has 
made traffic service a continuing pro- 
gram. 


Fivefold Increase in Fertilizer Output 
Called for to Feed World, Ease Tensions 


ROME, ITALY—If world food pro- 
duction is to keep pace with the in- 
crease in population, the output of 
chemical fertilizers will need to be 
raised from its present level of about 
23,000,000 tons to about 100,000,000 
tons a year by the end of the century. 

This was the view expressed in a 
recent statement by Dr. F. W. Par- 
ker, assistant director-general and 
head of the technical department of 
the Food and Agriculture Organ'‘za- 
tion (FAO) in Rome. 

“The core of the problem is to in- 
crease substantially the food produc- 
tion in the underdeveloped countries,” 
Dr. Parker said. “At present, more 
than half of the world’s population 
of 3,000 million live in countries 
where the critical battle to grow 
more food is being fought. 

“This struggle is becoming more in- 
tense with the increase in population, 
which is likely to exceed 6,000 million 
by the end of the century—only 40 
years from now,” he continued. “With 
double the population, we must at 
least double food production. In fact, 
we ought to do better than that in 
the underdeveloped regions because 
the present food supplies are inade- 
quate.” 

Dr. Parker said that a study of the 
levels of agricultural production dur- 
ing the last thousand years indicated 
that the yield in the past was gener- 
ally low. 

“However as the use of fertilizers 
increases to around 60 kgs. of plant 
food—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash — per hectare, the average 
yield of grain crops rises to 2,000 kgs. 
per hectare,” he said. “In several 
countries where the average use of 
plant food in fertilizers amounts to 
200 or more kgs. per hectare, there 
are instances of average yields reach- 


ing 3,000 or more kgs. per hectare.” 

Data clearly indicated that, with 
the introduction of fertilizers, other 
improved practices, including the use 
of better varieties of seed, of modern 
agricultural methods and pest con- 
trol, were adopted at the same time. 

As to increased use of fertilizers in 
the less developed countries, Dr. Par- 
ker mentioned the case of Greece and 
India among some examples. “The 
use of fertilizers in Greece before 
1939 was about 10 kgs. of plant food 
per hectare and the grain yield about 
700 kgs.,” he said. “By 1957 Greek 
farmers were using about 35 kgs. per 
hectare and grain yields had _ in- 
creased to about 1,400 kgs. per hec- 
tare, an increase of almost 100%. 

“India provides an example of a 
country where there is a great oppor- 
tunity to increase substantially the 
use of fertilizers and where the gov- 
ernment has in hand a program to en- 
courage this,” he continued. “The av- 
erage yield of grain crops in India 
in 1957 was 780 kgs. per hectare 
which was obtained with an average 
use of only 1.4 kgs. of plant food per 
hectare. In view of our experience 
and the data now available, we can 
estimate that if an average yield of 
1,200 kgs. of grain per hectare is to 
be obtained in India, the use of fer- 
tilizers along with an improvement in 
other crop management practices, 
should be increased to 10 kgs. of 
plant food per hectare, which would 
require 1,800,000 tons of fertilizers. If 
an average yield of 2,000 kgs. is re- 
quired, then fertilizer consumption 
would have to average about 60 kgs. 
of plant food per hectare and total re- 
quirements would be approximately 
10,000,000 tons.” (Ind‘a, Pakistan and 
Indonesia are building nitrogen fer- 
tilizer plants with a total capacity 
of 440,000 tons per year.) 
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Natural organics in SMIROW tankage will grow 


tobacco like this . . .with smooth, even texture . . . 
4 
well-filled out leaves from top to bottom. NORFO. Production points 


Natural organic nitrogen is nature’s own way of supply- 
ing nitrogen to plant life. Don’t cut the quality of your 
organic nitrogen in premium grades of mixed fertilizer. 


USE SMIROW—THE PROVEN BETTER 


Smirow 


has these advantages: 


e Eliminates fire hazard + 100% organic SOURCE OF ORGANIC NITROGEN 

e Faster service from two production points Be sure your tankage requirements will be filled. Let 

e Continuous supply will reduce expensive us figure the cost of SMIROW delivered to your plant 
: Unif : d . . . from either Norfolk, Va., or Granite City, Ill. 
inventory Uniform in color and texture Faster service to tobacco and citrus belts from the two 

e Prevents allergy-dust problems closest major production points. 


Largest and oldest producer of quality nitrogenous tankage in the United States 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. - NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


: 
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quality fruit...more 
pounds of solids... 


Citrus thrives SMIROW 


In mixed fertilizer or applied direct, SMIROW provides long, Let us figure the cost of SMIROW delivered to your plant. . . 
continuous feeding to citrus. Not a synthetic, but 100% natural from either Norfolk, Va., or Granite City, Ill. . . . two locations 
organic—SMIROW allows controlled release of plant nutrients. convenient to tobacco and citrus areas. 


Order SMIROW for your citrus fertilizer 
and get these extra benefits: 


Each year, more and more fertilizer manufacturers 
use SMIROW natural organic nitrogen. 


Eliminates fire hazard « 100% organic 
Faster service from two production points 
Continuous supply will reduce expensive 
inventory « Uniform in color and texture 
Prevents allergy-dust problems 


suone 


COUN TURE 


Be sure your tankage requirements will be filled 


Largest and oldest producer of quality nitrogenous tankage in the United States 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. + NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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FETED FOR SAFETY—Employees of the Witts Fertilizer Co. of Norwich, 


Ontario, were recently feted for having established a safety record of 1,610 
calendar days without a lost-time accident. At a dinner in the Norwich 
Legion Hall employees were presented with individual awards for their efforts 
in observing safety practices for more than four years. Shown above at the 
presentation ceremonies are (left to right) Edward Pite; Margaret Butler; 
Sam Cree, manager; Mrs. Caroline Orth and James Rennie. 


Phosphate Plant for 
Morocco Is Planned 


SAFI, MOROCCO — Construction 
of two phosphatic fertilizer plants 
near Safi, Morocco, is being planned. 
An agreement has been signed be- 
tween the Moroccan Government and 
Royal Dutch Shell for construction of 
a 110,000-ton ammonium phosphate 
installation. 

Bureau d'Etudes et de Participa- 
tions Industrielles has submitted spe- 
cific plans to U.S. and European firms 
selected as qualified to construct a 
concentrated or triple superphosphate 
plant. A contract was expected to be 
awarded after final offers were made. 

Eventual annual capacity will be 
200,000 tons of triple superphosphate. 
Facilities to make sulfuric and phos- 
phoric acids will be included. 

The two phosphatic fertilizer plants 
will consume some of Morocco’s out- 
put of phosphate rock, as well as be- 
ginning a chemical industry in that 
country. Morocco is a major pro- 
ducer of phosphate rock, primarily 
for export. In the first 6 months of 
1960, output was 3.6 million metric 
tons, a 16% increase over first half 
1959 production. The proposed proc- 
essing of phosphate rock into ferti- 
lizers will be for both domestic con- 
sumption and export. 


Southern Weed Conference 
Plans Announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The latest de- 
velopments in the use of herbicides to 
control weeds in all phases of south- 
ern agriculture will be presented and 
reviewed during the 14th Annual 
Southern Weed Conference scheduled 
to be held at the Hotel Soreno in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Jan. 18-20. 


Dr. R. A. Darrow of the Texas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas, conference president, 
announced that plans are under way 
to make this meeting the “most out- 
standing of all the conferences held 
to date.” 

The Conference Program Commit- 
tee under Dr. Ellis Hauser, ARS- 
USDA, located at the Georgia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Experi- 
ment, Ga., is now preparing the pro- 
gram. The complete agenda of the 
conference will be announced prior to 
the meeting. 


California Pesticide Review 
Scheduled for February 


SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL.—West- 
ern Agricultural Chemicals Assn. and 
the agriculture department of Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College at 
San Luis Obispo will co-sponsor a 
“Pesticides Review for the Coastal 
Counties” Feb. 15, 1961, on the cam- 
pus of that college. 

William Troutner, head, crops de- 
partment, of Cal Poly will be chair- 
man. The speakers will be scientists 
from Riverside, Davis and Berkeley 
campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia, plus R. Z. Rollins, chief, Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, California State 
Department of Agriculture. 

All major crops grown in Ventura, 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, 
Monterey, Santa Cruz, San Benito 
and Santa Clara counties will be cov- 
ered. 


TO DEDICATE BUILDING 
BERKELEY, CAL. The Califor- 
nia Farm Bureau Federation will 
dedicate its new $2,000,000 headquar- 
ters building at its 42nd annual con- 
vention Nov. 13-17. 


Fertilizer Tonnages Reported 


North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N.C. — Figures com- 
piled by John L. Reitzel, assistant 
agriculture commissioner, for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1960, revealed 
a drop in consumption of fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials in North 
Carolina. 

A department spokesman said the 
drop of more than 6% shown in total 
listings of manufacturers’ shipments 
of mixed fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials to each county in North Caro- 
lina was felt in all but 17 of the 100 
counties. The decreases ranged all 
the way from a drop of 25% in Dare, 
where total consumption is small, to 
a drop of 3% in Robeson, the biggest 
user of fertilizers in the state. 

Even though the total of 1,535,739 
tons of fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials sold in the state for 1959-60 
was down from the previous year’s 
usage, consumption remained 10% 
higher than in 1957-58. 

For the fourth consecutive year the 
general-crop grade, 5-10-10, proved to 
be the most popular in North Caro- 


lina, accounting for more than one- 
third of the total sales of mixed ferti- 
lizers. 


South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C. — Fertilizer sales 
in South Carolina during September 
of this year amounted to 21,039 tons, 
reported B. D. Cloaninger, director, 
fertilizer inspection and analysis de- 
partment, school of agriculture, 
Clemson College. 

The total represents a slight drop 
from the 22,994 tons sold during the 
same month in 1959. 


Oklahoma 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Fertilizer 
sales in Oklahoma during August, 
1960, amounted to 16,653 tons, sub- 
stantially above the 9,853 tons re- 
ported for the same month last year, 

Most popular grade was 10-20-10, 
with 2,633 tons sold. Most popular 
material was ammonium phosphate 
16-20-0 with 2,548 tons sold. 


Open House Held at 
Bunker Hill's New 


Phosphoric Acid Plant 


KELLOGG, IDAHO—Several hun- 
dred persons attended the recent open 
house at the new two million dollar 
phosphoric acid plant of the Bunker 
Hill Co. here. 

Company officials, including the 
newly-elected president, Charles E. 
Schwab, were on hand to greet visi- 
tors. Mr. Schwab said that the new 
chemical plant is another example of 
diversifying Bunker Hill's economic 
base. He explained that the acid pro- 
duction itself involves a_ leaching 
process, using phosphate rock and 
sulfuric acid as the basic ingredients. 
The rock will come from pits at 
Montpelier, Idaho and the acid will 
be piped from the company’s sulfuric 
plant. Phosphate rock will be shipped 
in by rail. 

A pneumatic system will blow the 
rock from storage to the process 
building, in which the actual produc- 
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tion of phosphoric acid will take 
place. The process building is 70 by 72 
ft. and 70 ft. high. 

The phosphoric acid emerges in 
dilute form and is then concentrated 
in an evaporator to 74% concentra 
tion for various consumers. 

After being processed to the re- 
quired concentration, the phosphoric 
acid will be stored in three 150,000 
gallon storage tanks to the north of 
the process building. The new plant 
will have an initial capacity of 130 
tons per day. 


NINE MONTH REPORT 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — Hercules 
Powder Co. reported for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1960, net in- 
come equal to $2.36 a share of com- 
mon stock. Earnings in the first nine 
months of 1959 were equal to $2.07 
a share of common stock. For the 
third quarter of 1960, earnings were 
equal to 85¢ a share of common 
stock. This compares with earnings 
in the third quarter of 1959 equal 
to 7l¢ a share. 


How did 
this lever 


system solve 


an age old 
weighing 
problem? 


PROBLEM 


Early man was aware of the progressive 
inaccuracies of his pivot balance scales 
. . » but none knew how to remedy 
the situation. 

The problem was solved in 1956 when 
the United States issued a patent for a 
“Thayer Flexure Plate” Leverage Sys- 
tem. A team of engineers and business- 
men aware of industrys tremendous 
cumulative loss of materials in weighing 
operations, had devised a revolutionary 
new scale. 

Knife-edge pivots that progressively 
wear and change were replaced by 
Thayer Flexure Plates that move only 
001”, yet accurately reflect the minutest 
changes in weight. This firmly .joined 


SOLUTION 


lever withstands shocks and vibrations 
indefinitely, Dirt and dust are no longer 
a problem. Thayer guarantees this lever- 
-— system accurate for the life of the 


How Can It Save You Money 

Year After Year? 

Working in conjunction with straight 
electrical controls, it forms the most 
reliable, low maintenance system ever 
devised to control processing or mate- 
rials handling by weight. Literature on 
its application to filling, batching and 
checkweighing operations is available 
on request. 


THAYER SCALE CORP. 


THAYER PARK 


THAYER SCALE 


AUTOWEIGHTION SYSTEMS FOR FILLING 
BATCHING AND CHECKWEIGHING 


PEMBROKE, MASS. 


A Subsidiary of SUNDSTRAND CORPORATION 
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Careful Maintenance Program Needed to 
Offset Work of Plant Dust, Corrosion 


ITH the rubber-tired front- 

end loader practically a 
standard piece of equipment in ferti- 
lizer plants in all sections of the U.S., 
these machines represent a major in- 
vestment on the part of manufactur- 
ers. 

Dust-filled conditions in most fer- 
tilizer plants are not conducive to 
long life of any mechanical vehicle, 
even though the manufacturers of 
front-end loaders have taken great 
pains to build into their products 
safeguards to reduce damage from 
dust and corrosion. 

Thus, proper maintenance and 
common sense treatment of the me- 
chanical servants loom as a must if 
full dividends are to be realized from 
the investment made in them. 

What are some of the most often 
neglected areas of maintenance of 
these front-end loaders? Is it possible 
for the fertilizer plant management 
to reduce the number of replacement 
parts, or to expand the time between 
overhauls and other major repair 
operations? Significant savings could 
be realized if this can be done. 

All machines on the market have 
many features in common, requir- 
ing the same type of care and main- 
tenance, as well as presenting simi- 
lar hazards for the careless operator. 
Engineers of the Frank G. Hough 
Co., manufacturer of the “Payload- 
er” front-end shovel, have developed 
a list of “do’s” and “don'ts” concern- 
ing the operation not only of their 
own brand of machine, but of all 
Similar types of equipment. Here are 
some tips suggested for getting the 
most out of front-end loaders in fer- 
tilizer plants: 


Blow Off Dust 


A main cause of failure on load- 
er units operating in fertilizer plants 
is the accumulation of corrosive and 
abrasive compounds around pivot 
points on the loader mechanism. To 
minimize this, the operator should 


“blow off” the unit with compressed 
air whenever possible. An air hose 
can usually be located in close prox- 
imity to the fueling pump and while 
fueling the unit the operator can 
blow off the unit. 


Seal Off Electrical Parts 

The fine fertilizer dust can 
play havoc with a loader unit's 
electrical system: the distributor, 
coil and regulator in particular. A 
good preventive maintenance trick 
is to seal these units with rubber 
boots. Strips cut from a rubber in- 
ner tube will work well. 


Watch the Brakes 


When the loader brakes are 
changed or repaired, the parts mana- 
ger should check to see if the manu- 
facturer has available “sealed brake” 
kits. Some manufacturers include 
these sealed brakes as_ standard 
equipment. 

The elimination of fine fertilizer 
dust, which acts as an abrasive on 
the component brake parts, is of 
prime importance to long useful 
brake life. 


Keep Reservoirs Clean 

Whenever opening the hydraulic 
oil reservoir, care should be taken to 
clear the inspection cover opening of 
all foreign material. The harm done 
by minute particles of abrasive and 
corrosive material, such as fertilizer, 
can run into many dollars of repair. 


Battery Care 

Most leader units are shipped 
with the battery cables disconnect- 
ed. When connecting the cables, a 
few minutes spent in cleaning and 
coating the terminal posts with a 
mineral grease will pay dividends 
in prolonged battery life. The po- 
larity should be checked by turning 
the ignition on and cranking the 
engine. The amp meter should show 
a slight discharge. 


Faster, More Uniform Lime and Fertilizer Spreading With a 


NEW SPREADER 


@ PTO Driven, self-unload- 
ing Lime and Ferti- 
lizer Spreader! 


@ Twin Spinners and 24” 
Conveyor! 


@ Fast, low cost operation! 


@ Available with full line 
of optional attachments! 


More and more farmers want the convenience of a bulk spreading service. It saves 
them time, equipment and maintenance expense plus, up to $4-$8 per acre over 
bagged goods. Let us help you get started in business with “‘New Leader”. 


| DEMAND FOR CUSTOM SPREADING IS GROWING 


MAIL TODAY 


Operator 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


6888 D Ave. N. W. Cedar Rapids, iowa 


booklet de- 
signed to help 
you sell more 


Student 


Mail coupon ! 
for L-19S Your 
literature and ts 
a copy of / 


“Your Land 
Is Different” a 


bulk fertilizer. 


above (at National Fertilizer Co. of So. Sioux City, Neb.) need a sensible 
maintenance program to keep them rolling economically. Dust and corrosion 
present in fertilizer plants complicate maintenance problems, making proper 
maintenance more necessary than would be the case in many other app.i- 
cations. 


Avoid Wheel Wobble 
When reinstalling the drive wheels, 
care should be taken to line up the 
holding lugs with their seats. Fail- 
ure to do so will result in a “wob- 
bling” action which results in prema- 
ture axle and/or hub failure. 


Clutch Bearings 

On loader units utilizing a manual 
clutch, care should be taken to prop- 
erly lubricate the clutch throw out 
bearing. Far too often a light weight 
lubricant is used, which under sus- 
tained operating becomes a flowing 
liquid that coats the clutch plate fac- 


ing. The result 
burned-out clutch. 


Pivot Point Tips 


Proper maintenance of loader 
mechanism pivot points is a key to 
long economic ioader life. The most 
frequent cause of loader “down time” 
is due to bushing replacement. Never 
over-lubricate the loader mechanism 
pivot points! This acts as a trap 
which holds the fine abrasive ferti- 
lizer dust. A good procedure to follow 
when lubricating is to let a minute 
amount of grease “squeeze” out be- 
tween the bushing and pin. This tends 


is a slipping or 


| 


HOLD IT, BOY—Day-dreaming while driving or servicing equipment is 
bound to make trouble. Cases have been known where careless operators have 
put radiator water in gas tanks and hydraulic fluid in radiators thinking it 
antifreeze. Keeping on the ball at all times is a must to prevent costly errors 


in maintaining motorized equipment. 
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to carry away any foreign material, 
which has worked its way in. Then 
completely wipe off the excess grease. 
Long pin and bushing life is the re- 
sult of this method. 


Don't Let Rubber Rub 

A good operator will always check 
the loader’s rubber hydraulic lines for 
wear due to rubbing. Although a 

good loader will have steel tubing 
wherever possible, some hose is a 
must. If rubbing is detected, a quick 
remedy is to loosen the swivel cover- 
ing end of the hose and reposition it, 
allowing for clearance. 

In addition to observing mainte- 
nance procedures, safety precautions 
with front end loaders must also be 
observed. Here are some common- 
sense suggestions on how to operate 
these machines safely, and other cau- 
tions on how NOT to handle them: 

1. Never get on or off loader unit 
while it is in motion or working. 

2. Nevet get on or off loader unit 
without first lowering the loader 
mechanism to ground. 

3. Never operate boom or bucket 
levers if engine is shut off and the 
loader mechanism is raised. 

4. Do not work loader unit at full 
capacity the first 15 minutes of op- 
eration. 

5. Always perform a visual and an 
operational check of the loader unit 
before putting it to work. 

6. Never transport loads with the 
bucket raised more than 4 ft. off 
the ground. When traveling any 
distance over rough ground, carry 
the bucket near the ground. 

7. Never stand under any part of 
the loader mechanism unless it is 
properly blocked. 

8. Before starting engine, be sure 
that all controls are in neutral. 

9. Operate the transmission in low 
when traveling down steep grades so 
that control of loader is maintained. 

10. Always apply parking brake 
when loader is not in operation. 

Further safety tips, beyond the 
above, have been issued by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. They warn the 
operator that only he, as an author- 
ized driver, is ever allowed to oper- 
ate a power truck. Thus the operator 
is responsible for seeing that no one 
else uses his vehicle. One way to 
make sure no one will take an un- 
authorized ride, is to remove the 
ignition key from its lock whenever 
the machine is left standing, even if 
only for a minute or two. 

A machine of this type can do its 
best work, safely, only if it is in top 
condition, A daily inspection of key 
parts-steering gear, lifting controls, 
brakes, horns, lights, signal equip- 
ment, coupling and tires—can go a 
long way in eliminating causes of 
accidents. 

From a safety standpoint, here are 
the three most important points: 

1. Look out for pedestrians and 
other vehicles, 

2. Observe company driving reg- 
ulations at all times, 

8. Make sure the vehicle is in 
good mechanical condition. 


Monsanto Announces 
Acquisition Negotiations 


NEW YORK—Monsanto Chemical 
Co. of St. Louis and American Vis- 
cose Corp. of Philadelphia an- 
nounced that negotiations are in 
progress for the acquis tion by Mon- 
santo of Viscose’s entire interest in 
the Chemstrand Corp., namely, Vis- 
cose’s 50% interest in both Chem- 
strand’s stock and Chemstrand’s sub- 
ordinated notes which are estimated 
will amount to $9,500,000 at the time 
the plan would be consummated. 

Under the proposed plan, Viscose 
would receive 3,540,000 shares of 
Monsanto common stock which would 
be subject to special voting provi- 
sions so long as they are held by 
Viscose. However, Viscose has no 
present intention of distributing or 
disposing of the Monsanto shares. 


Washington Liquid Group 
Plans December Meeting 


SPOKANE, WASH — Washington 
Liquid Fertilizer Dealers Assn. will 
hold its annual meeting at the Daven- 
port Hotel here Dec. 5, according to 
Dean Dinnison, N-Land Industries, 
Inc., Greenacres, secretary. 

Mr. Dinnison said the relatively 
new organization (it was founded in 
January, 1959) will announce its 
agenda for the meeting at a later 
date, but that it would follow the 
aims of the organization which are 
to promote those things beneficial to 
the industry, discuss mutual prob- 
lems of safety in the handling of 
problem liquids and work with the 
state legislature on matters of con- 
cern to the industry, such as high- 
way restrictions. 

Officers of the association for the 
current year are C. L. Cummings, 
Huntington-Cummings Co., Walla 
Walla, president; Sherman McGreg- 


or, McGregor Farm Chemicals, 
Hooper, vice president; Lyle W. Neff, 
Agriform Company of Washington, 
Pasco, treasurer, and Mr. Dinnison. 


Group Sees No Need 
For More State Pesticide 
Laws in New Mexico 


LAS CRUCES, N.M.—-New Mexico 
farmers and ranchers are generally 
doing “a good job” of applying pesti- 
cide chemicals to their crops and live- 
stock in the correct manner. 

This was the conclusion reached at 
a special meeting of representatives 
of the New Mexico Farm and Live- 
stock Bureau, the State Health De- 
partment and agricultural agencies. 

“So far, we have not had a single 
case arise in New Mexico concerning 
incorrect use of agricultural chemi- 
cals on food crops,” said the confer- 
ence’s final statement. “We see no 
need for further state legislation at 
this time.” 
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WACA Northwest Meeting 
To Be Held in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE.— The Eighth 
Annual WACA Northwest Confer- 
ence (formerly known as the North- 
west Agricultural Chemicals Indus- 
try Conference) will be held in the 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Jan. 18-19, 
1961, in conjunction, as usual, with 
the meetings of the two groups of 
scientists known as the Northwest 
Vegetable Insect Conference and the 
Western Cooperative Project. 

Frank B. Stewart, general mana- 
ger of Miller Products Co., Portland, 
recently elected second vice president 
of Western Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn., will be the director of the 
WACA Conference. Lin E. Harris, of 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale, Spo- 
kane, Wash., will be the program 
chairman. All three of the customary 
open meetings of the three groups 
will be held in 1961 in the Benson 
Hotel. 


FANNETT, 
TEXAS 


MOSS BLUFF, 
TEXAS 


WORLAND, 
WYOMING 


NEWGULF, 
TEXAS 


OKOTOKS, 
ALBERTA 


In addition to these six producing properties, stocking and distribution centers are being set up, 
thus broadening the TGS Service to industry. Ample supplies of both molten and solid sulphur 
will be available at these centers. Cincinnati, the first of these units, is now in full operation. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
75 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas 
Sulphur Producing Unite: Newgulf, Texas + Spindletop , Texas + Moss Bluff, Texas « 
Fannett, Texas > Worland, Wyoming + Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 


: 

~ 

SPINDLETOP, 

TEXAS 

or Molten Sulphur to all users in Jnited States and Can 
: 
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OVER THE YEARS... 


Package Industry Develops 
Better Bags for Fertilizers 


ERTILIZER PACKAGES and the 

machines, scales and other 
equipment used to fill them have been 
developing by leaps and bounds in 
recent years. In this period, the 
growth of the fertilizer industry has 
been outstanding. This growth has 
set a rapid pace for the packaging 
industry and an exciting challenge 


which, I believe, the suppliers of 
packaging materials and equipment 
have met conscientiously and well. 
Both the packaging and fertilizer 
industries have moved ahead in the 
past because of the cooperation they 
have shown one another. This co- 
operation has worked to the mutual 
advantage of each. Proof of this lies 
in the extent of the research and 
development serv:ces that the pack- 
aging industry has devoted over the 
years to devising new and better 
packages for fertilizer. Of course, 
these improved packages would not 


have been possible if the people who 
produce and use fertilizer were not 
always willing to work with new de- 
velopments, and to test them in the 
field, because this latter is of course 
the true test of a new package. 
The writer does not intend to tell 
the fertilzer man his business. He 
has worked with the men in the ferti- 
lizer field long enough to know that 
he couldn't get away with it any- 
way! But with the fertilizer industry 
Round Table soon to come up again, 
I would like to review briefly some 
of the major developments in ferti- 


> 


quality 
fertilizer 


with TRONA’'S’ 
new, specially-sized 
granular 


POTASH 


Quality fertilizer granulation begins with Trona's all-new, specially-sized 
granular muriate of potash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen 
a size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. 

: Whatever your mixing method—batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
granular assures a quality fertilizer uniform im particle size. 


American Potash & Corporation 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND LORE.) ATLANTA® CHICAGO + SuREVEPORT + (0.) 
Main Office: 3000 West Sixth Street, Los*Angeles 54, California 
New York Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Plants: TRONA ANO LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; HENDERSON, NEVADA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


AND TRADEMARK OF 


SAMERICAN LITHIUM CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED AND SAN ANTONIO CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED) 


Producers of: BORAX + POTASH + SODA ASH + SALT CAKE «+ LITHIUM + BROMINE + CHLORATES 
PERCHLORATES + MANGANESE DIOXIDE and other diversified chemicals for Industry and Agricu/ture 


lizing packaging over the years, in- 
cluding the part played by our own 
and other companies in some of these 
developments. 

Current developments that come to 
mind in this respect include new 
valve bag packers and open mouth 
bag packing equipment for fertilizer. 
On the market now are new type 
machines: three- or four-tube valve 
packers offering high production 
through a one-man packaging opera- 
tion, and equally effic'ent equipment 
developed specifically for open mouth 
fertilizer packaging. 


Packaging in the fertilizer indus- 
try has not always been so efficient 
and streamlined. The new develop- 
ments mentioned above should be 
viewed in perspective to gain a real 
appreciation for conditions of today 
as contrasted to those of yesterday. 
Great strides have been made in 
fertilizer packaging in general, 
bringing us up to the present high 
level of speed, economy and effi- 
ciency available to all plants today. 


Just recently the author was chat- 
ting with Walter Wr ght, specialist 
on fertilizer packaging who has been 
with our company since 1932 and who 
was well known to fertilizer people 
long before that. We were discussing 
fertilizer packaging in general, and 
in looking at the modern materials 
and equipment that are available to 
the fertilizer industry today, we were 
both struck by what a far cry they 
are from those used in the early part 
of this century 

Long before most people can re- 
member, fertilizer was packaged in 
barrels and these barrels were de- 
livered to the farmer by horse and 
wagon. Most fertilizer plants then 
had an adjacent “cooperage” plant 
where the fertilizer producer actually 
made his own barrels! 


Next time you have a barrel 
handy, lift it! Examine it and figure 
out how much it cost to make. 
Think also of the storage, filling 
and shipping problems it would 
pose under present packaging op- 
erations. This would be a good time 
to pick up a multiwall bag between 
your fingers. Compare what it cost 
and how it ts stored, filled and 
shipped. This is cne of the most 
str‘'king ways to show how far we 
have come in the packaging of fer- 
tilizer. 


The barrel chapter in fertilizer 
p°ckag ng is ancient history now, but 
some barrels were still being used 
as late as 1930. 

Of course, long before 1930, most 
fertilizer manufacturers had switched 
to burlap and cotton bags. These 
were packed in 200, 167, 125 and 100- 
lb. sizes. Though an improvement 
cvor the barrel, they still posed many 
problems. Moisture got into the prod- 
uct easily and made some fertilizers 


VALVE-BAG FILLER—One of the 

newest types of valve-bag filling de- 

vices; a three-or-four tube machine 

offering high daily and weekly ton- 
through 


nage production 
operation. 


one-man 


3 By John H. Dively ai 
St. Regis Paper Co. a 
New York 
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Dept. CL-1024 


Formula LIQUID FERTILIZERS of pharmaceutical 
accuracy produced by the solo operated 


P.F.E. AUTOFORMULATOR 


Extremely LOW COST PRODUCTION of LIQUID FERTILIZERS 


when you want it while the rush is on 


Large blending capacity to 30 T.P.H. of bulk 
soluble fertilizer materials, depending upon the 
analysis 


A completely automatic package-unit plant. 
Factory assembled and tested for economical 
installation. Complete information and sample 
installation diagram sent (without obligation). 


PLANT FOOD EQUIPMENT CO., Manufacturers 


5000 Connecticut St. St. Lovis 10, Mo. 


PASTED-VALVE BAG FILLER—Pasted valve fertilizer bag being filled on a 
St. Regis packer at a midwestern fertilizer plant. The machine features auto- 
matic bag discharge and other design improvements over the original model 
introduced years ago. The original model, according to St. Regis, was the 
first packing machine designed exclusively for the fertilizer industry and 

many of these earlier devices are still in use in various parts of the country. Want Ads 


Buying... 


» Selling 


Croplife 
For Best Results 


hard as rock. For some other plant 


foods the problem worked in reverse: 


fabric from the inside and weakened 


it to the point where it was useless. 
To overcome this, the fabric bags 

were later lined with waterproof D 

paper. This was an expensive bag, 

but the best available before the 

development of much less expensive 

natural kraft bags with an asphalt 


laminated ply. 

After several false starts, the fer- 
tilizer industry went to the 100-Ib. 
all kraft sewn valve bag around 
1934. Some companies had made the 
switch earlier, but 1934 was the year 
that marked the real changeover. 

In 1932 our firm introduced to the 
fertilizer industry an all paper bag 
in conjunction with a packaging ma- 
chine designed exclusively for the fer- 
tilizer industry. The bag was the 100- 
lb. sewn valve bag and the packer 
was the first automatic one-man op- 
erated valve bag packer for fert'- 
lizer. 

This “granddaddy” of all ferti- 
lizer packers was the major Valve 
bag packer used then, and there 
are many of them still in use today. 

Between 19386 and 1938 a great 
deal of work was done by the in- 
dustry to develop a new sheet that 
would keep fertilizer in usable con- 
dition and the package intact. The 
result, after many trials and errors, 
was the asphalt laminated sheet. 


In 1950, the appearance of automa- 
tic open-mouth scales caused some 


(Turn to PACKAGING, page 22) 


To discuss your needs for standard or 
special pulleys call... 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE KANSAS 
BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; DENVER, COLORADO; DES 


OPEN-MOUTH PACKER—Late MOINES, IOWA; FORT WORTH, TEXAS; HASTINGS, NEBRASKA; KANSAS CITY, KANSAS; 
model open-mouth type of bag filler PHOENIX, ARIZONA; SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
for fertilizer plants, said by its mak- SALES REPRESENTATIVES: THOMER EQUIPMENT CO. « MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ers to simplify and lower costs of 
serving operations in the plant. 


JOB... 


LARGE 
or small 


MICROMETAL CAST-IRON PULLEYS 


There is no substitute for experience in 
producing cast-iron pulleys for use in our 
many modern industries. Today, after 88 
years of experience, the Ehrsam Company 
is still continuing research to produce 
quality cast-iron pulleys. 

Whether you use small pulleys or large 
pulleys, totally split pulleys, corrosive sur- 
face or wearing surface, you can be sure 
of quality gray cast-iron plus service when 
you specify Ehrsam Micrometal pulleys. 


While attending the National Fertilizer Solutions As- 
‘ sociation Meeting, Nov. 9, 10, |i, Memphis, Tenn. 
if happen—and surprise announcement of our ELECTRI: 

gases and chem'cals attacked the 
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The latest visual presentation 
techniques were used to gain 
maximum impact. Meetings like 
these helped members of the 
fertilizer industry realize their 
full profit potential. 


At training sessions like these, IMC probed selling problems with over 500 fertilizer industry executives. 


Selling approaches were careful- 
ly analyzed ... from “why people 
buy” to “getting them to sign on 
the dotted line.” This program 
has generated impressive sales 
results in many areas. 


WAAL. 


Markets were analyzed for sales poten- 
tial. Participating executives saw dem- 
onstrations of practical selling ideas 
that help keep costs in line, manufac- 
turing forecasts realistic and product 
specifications suited to area needs. 


: 
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Last year, IMC briefed over 500 fertilizer industry executives on 
broadening markets . . . meeting objectives . . . closing sales 


This fall, IMC Customer Training Meetings will 
feature technical seminars on better methods 
...» more efficient production ... ways to cut 
production costs 


The IMC Customer Meetings will present tech- 
nical information in the same interesting and 
informative manner used in the popular sales 
training meetings last year. Response to those 
meetings was immediate and enthusiastic. In 
10 cities throughout the country, these two-day 
sessions were warmly received. Leading ferti- 
lizer executives made comments like this: 

“This could revolutionize the fertilizer in- 
dustry in marketing and merchandising. I’m 
sure glad I attended.” 

“Our time was well spent. This was the 
best meeting I can remember attending. It cov- 
ered fundamentals, not flashy promotion.” 

“Our group was amazed by the number of 
good ideas and principles presented. Coverage 
was excellent.” 

“This type of meeting should be expanded.” 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 


Technical training offered to IMC customers 


Now, because of repeated requests from IMC 
customers, including many who attended Sales 
Training Meetings, IMC has condensed solu- 
tions to the most troublesome technical prob- 
lems confronting fertilizer manufacturers. For- 
mulation, mechanization, maintenance and 
trouble-shooting are all part of this practical 
meeting agenda. Day-to-day problems will be 
discussed in 11 cities throughout the country. 

Plan to attend the IMC Technical Training 
Meetings — one of which will be close to your 
city. Check below for time and places. 


cITY DATE 
Minneapolis, Minn. Monday, Tuesday, October 24, 25 
indianapolis, Ind. Wednesday, Thursday, October 26, 27 
Baltimore, Md. Wednesday, Thursday, November 9, 10 
New York, N.Y. Monday, Tuesday, November 14, 15 
Raleigh, N.C. Wednesday, Thursday, November 16, 17 
Toledo, O. Monday, Tuesday, November 21, 22 
Winter Park, Fila. Monday, Tuesday, November 28, 29 
Montgomery, Ala. Wednesday, Thursday, November 30, 
December 1 
Monday, Tuesday, December 5, 6 
Monday, Tuesday, December 12, 13 
Wednesday, Thursday, December 14, 15 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Tyler, Tex. 
Jackson, Miss. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH* 


*TRADEMARK 


Work sessions helped each ex- 
ecutive measure his own prog- 
ress. These meetings ... held in 
10 cities . . . were well attended 
and highly praised for their prac- 
tical and informative content. 


Sales problems of individual par- 
ticipants were discussed in de- 
tail. These sessions dealt with 
practical day-to-day matters im- 
portant to every executive in the 
industry. 


These sessions . . . forerunners 
of the 1960 technical seminars 
... were part of IMC’s continuing 
program of help to the fertilizer 
industry. 
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PACKAGING 


(Ccatinued from page !9) 


fertilizer producers to shift to open 
mouth packaging. 

About five years ago the fertilizer 
industry—attracted by better closure, 
more siftproofness, and other advan- 
tages—started the first major use of 
the pasted valve bag for fertilizer. 
This bag had already found wide ac- 
ceptancé in the cement industry, and 
its use for fertilizer has grown 
steadily ever since. 

Many variations and constructions 
of the pasted valve bag have ap- 
peared on the market. 

The stepped end bag was intro- 
duced by our company after World 
War II. This bag is of pasted valve 
construction with overlapping plies, 
giving added strength and flexibility, 
and better closure. (The stepped end 


bag was originally developed in 
Europe by the present director of 
European operations for St. Regis’ 
International Division, Edgar B. 
Hoppe.) 

The pasted valve bag was further 
improved about two years ago when 
the “super” stepped end bag was in- 
troduced. The construction of this 
bag provided added strength and sift- 
proofness, and its extremely tight 
closure provided still more protection 
for fertilizers and chemicals packed 
in bags with an asphalt laminated or 
polyethylene-coated ply. 


The use of pasted valve bags has 
been spurred, to a large extent, by 
the improved moisture barrier per- 
formance made possible by the 


48% Manganese as Metallic 


TENWESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta 3, 


more recently introduced poly- 
ethylene coated sheet, as opposed 
to the asphalt laminated sheet, the 
previous industry standard. 


The AL sheet served the industry 
long and well. Natural kraft paper 
combined with asphalt provided the 
best and cheapest moisture protec- 
tion we could devise until the advent 
of polyethylene. It certainly sur- 
passed the fabric and waterproof 
paper combinations of the ‘20s. 

Because of its superior moisture 
barrier and flex'bility, the PE-coated 
sheet overshadowed asphalt lami- 
nated. In recent years we have seen 
many fertilizer producers switching 
to this sheet in their multiwall pack- 
age. 
In addition to superior moisture 
barrier performance, PE, by its very 
nature, remains more flexible than 
AL in the extreme cold weather con- 
ditions under which many fertilizer 
producers operate. Besides providing 
better handling and filling on auto- 
matic valve packers, bags with a PE- 
coated ply permit more flexibility and 
allow the valve closure to form more 
easily and more positively. 


The advantages of the PE-coated 
were further advanced this year 
with the introduction of a poly- 
ethylene-coated sheet which im- 
parts to the PE sheet moisture bar- 
rier performance that is superior to 
conventionally coated sheets. 


Over the years the companies sup- 
plying industrial packaging equip- 
ment have continually strived to de- 
velop new and better machines to fill 
and close the multiwall bag. Many 
variations of open mouth and valve 
bag packers have been introduced to 
meet the demands for ever-improved 
production rates, cleanliness of op- 
eration, ease of operation and main- 
tenance. But most important the in- 
dustry has been striving to lower the 
cost per ton of packaging. 

I have tried to show, on the eve 
of the fertilizer industry Round 
Table, what we on the packaging side 
of the trade have been trying to do 
for the fertilizer industry. We have 
come a long way from the days of the 
“cooperage.” We are confident that 
even further progress will be made 
by the packaging industry in improv- 
ing materials and equipment, and in 
continuing the steady reduction of 
fertilizer packaging costs that has 
already taken place. These advances 
would not have been possible without 
the mutual efforts and cooperation 
that have so typ fied the relations of 
our two industries over the years. 


can be used on sacks. 


getting into spreader tracks. Dual purpose, too, they 


BULK 


For fertilizer, sand, gravel, grain or any bulk materials, here is a ae 
conveyor that bears investigation. Agitator hoppers condition mate- #6 ‘j 
rial as it is loaded. Prevents steel or other foreign matter from 
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Farmers Must Use 
Pesticides, Says 
California Dean 


LOS ANGELES — American far- 
mers must use chemical pesticides 
against insect enemies of their crops 
to insure an abundant and inexpen- 
sive supply of high quality, nutritious 
foods for the nation’s expanding pop- 
ulation. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Daniel G. 
Aldrich, Jr., university dean of agri- 
culture at the University of Califor- 
nia in Berkeley. 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
Governor’s Special Committee on 
Public Policy Regarding Agricultural 
Chemicals in Los Angeles, Dr. Al- 
drich said: 

“We have no alternative but to pro- 
tect our crops against pests, if we 
wish to feed the people of California 
and the U.S.” 

The leading educator declared that 
America’s ability to produce food in 
large quantities at low cost is largely 
attributable to the use of chem‘cals 
in agriculture. 

“Without these pesticides, we 
would not have our present supply 
of many foods, and those that would 
be available would cost much more,” 
he said. 

Dr. Aldrich asserted that chemicals 
also are partly respons ble for the 
improved quality of produce offered 
consumers. 

“If chemicals were not available 
to control the damage caused by in- 
sects,” he said, “present requirements 
for clean food could not be met in 
many instances.” 

Calling attention to the alarm felt 
by many persons because of “un- 
founded or exaggerated stories” on 
chemicals poisoning food, Dr. Aldrich 
urged agriculture to take steps to 
allav these fears. 

“It is our duty to show the publ'c 
that the use of chemicals in food pro- 
duction, preservation, and storage is 
carefully regulated by laws that are 
strictly enforced by governmental 
agencies and that farmers recognize 
a moral responsibility to use proper- 
ly these chemicals,” he said. 

Dr. Aldrich pointed out that the re- 
search being carried out to control in- 
sects is equalled by the amount of 
work done to determine how much of 
a residue will be left on crops after 
treatment with pesticides 

“Before any chem'cal is recom- 
mended for crop protection,” he said. 
“it must be proved that the pesticide 
can be used safely insofar as the 
health of the consumer is concerned. 
The level of all chem'‘cal residues 
must be below the safe limit that has 
been established by the Food & Drug 
Administration.” 

Dr. Aldrich emphasized that Uni- 
versity of California scientists recom- 
mend only those pesticides that are 
“safe, sound, and practical,” and all 
other institutions, agencies and in- 
dustries adhere to the same policy. 

“The laws we have to protect the 
consumer are the best that can be 
developed with our present knowledge 
and the enforcement of these laws is 
such that the consumer need have 
no fear concerning the food that is 
put on the market,” he said. 


August Super Production 


Tops Year-Ago Tonnage 

WASHINGTON — U.S. production 
of superphosphate and other phee- 
phat'c fertilizers during August, 1°60 
amounted to 191738 tons, compared 
with 180.126 tons for the same period 
in 1959, reported the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Ccm- 
merce 

Shipments of superphosphate and 
other phosphatic fertilizers during 
the month totaled 149°61 tons, or 
18% more than that shipped during 
the corresponding month last year. 

Stocks held by producing plants 
as of Aug. 31, 1960, totaled 372,608 
tons, or 1% more than those held on 
July 31. 
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adding boron boosts 


¥ 


Borating your alfalfa fertilizer can mean bigger profits to Das / 
you and your customers. Boron, a minor element, does 
major things for alfalfa. In fact, alfalfa responds so read- 
ily to boron that in some cases the yield actually doubles. 
Ample supplies of boron are so essential to profitable 
growth of alfalfa that most large producing states recom- 
mend annual applications. Each ton of alfalfa hay re- 
moved from the soil takes with it approximately 1.8 Ibs. 
of borax -- additional quantities are lost by leaching. 

Building bigger profits for your customers by supplying 
this vital element in your alfalfa mixes can also build big- 
ger profits for you. Millions of acres of alfalfa need boron 
every year. So, take advantage of this major market for a 
minor clement. Always consult your state agricultural 
authorities for specific amounts to use. 


Add boron! Add proftt/ 


630 GHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5. CALIFORNIA 


Boron-hungry Alfalfa... Oworfed . . . Top-quality Alfalfa . . . Fertilized with 
with yellow or reddened top leaves, ; 4 boron, grows lush and strong — provides 
g maximum yields with increased profits. 


stunted; growing tips rosetted. These are 


nature's distress signals calling for boron. 4 Such vigorous growth shades out weeds 


and results in longer life stands. 
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New Chemical Firm Started in Yuma; 
To Manufacture Insecticides, Weed Killers 


YUMA, ARIZ.— Newly formed 
Yuma Chemicals, Inc., will manufac- 
ture and wholesale insecticides, weed 
killers and defoliants here, it was an- 
nounced. 

Heading the new firm will be 
Richard Jacoby of Jacoby & Sons and 
Jay Rathbun of Rathbun Chemicals. 
Formation of Yuma Chemicals will 
have no effect on the retail and serv- 
ice businesses which the owners op- 
erate separately, they reported. 

Both will continue to handle their 
present line of fertilizers and will add 
the new line of materials which will 
be marketed under the company 
name label. 

Upon completion, the $40,000 plant 
will have a capacity of 6,000 gal. of 
liquid materials and 50,000 Ib. of dry 
mixtures daily. 

Mr. Jacoby, president of the new 
operation, said the plant will be the 


first complete operation of its kind in 
the area and would enable local deal- 
ers to meet specific needs on short 
notice. 

The company will be housed in a 40 
ft. by 80 ft. steel building now under 
construction. A second structure is 
planned to serve as a warehouse. 

Jay Curtis, who headed a similar 
operation at Salinas, Cal., has been 
named manager of the company. 


USI Plans Purchase 

Of Minnesota Firm 

MINNEAPOLIS — USS. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., the chemical division 
of National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp., has arranged to purchase Min- 
nesota Liquid Fertilizer Co. The an- 


nouncement was made jointly by B. 
W. Smith of Minnesota Liquid Ferti- 


lizer and Roy F. Coppedge, Jr., presi- 
dent of National Distillers. 

The major business activity of Min- 
nesota Liquid Fertilizer Company is 
distribution of anhydrous ammonia 
for direct application to the soil. The 
company has headquarters in Minne- 
apolis and owns 32 ammonia stations 
in Minnesota. 

USI manufactures anhydrous am- 
monia and other fertilizer raw ma- 
terials at Tuscola, Ill. and other Mid- 
west locations. 

Under National Distillers’ manage- 
ment, according to Mr. Coppedge, the 
Minnesota Liquid Fertilizer Co. and 
its distributing stations will continue 
to be operated with the same person- 
nel. 

Agro-Vita, Inc., which has been an 
associated corporation manufacturing 
and distributing balanced liquid fer- 
tilizers, will remain under B. W. 
Smith's management and will con- 
tinue to market its products through 
its existing facilities and the d'stribu- 
tion points acquired by USI. 


Satisfying the Southeast’s Sulfuric Acid 
Requirements for more than fifty years. 


Highest quality virgin acid from Copperhill, Tennessee. 60° Be, 66° Be, 
98% Sulfuric Acid and all grades of Oleum. 
For more information see our inserts— 


Chemical Week Buyers Guide Pages 173-176 
Chemical Materials Catalog Pages 551-554 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION @ 


612-629 GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


Cotton Council Urges 
Adequate 1961 Acreage 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS — Seeing an 
end to the surplus of cotton and rec- 
ognizing the need for adequate stocks, 
the board of directors of the National 
Cotton Council has urged the secre- 
tary of agriculture to take note of 
these factors in determining acreage 
allotments for 1961, 

At the conclusion of its two-day 
meeting here, the board issued a 
statement recommending that the 
secretary carefully estimate require- 
ments for U.S. cotton at home and 
abroad for next season and set the 
allotment at a level which will pro- 
duce the quantity of cotton needed to 
meet these requirements. This likely 
will mean an increase in acreage 
allotments. 

Under the law, the secretary is re- 
quired to announce the marketing 
quota and acreage allotment for the 
1961 crop not later than Oct. 15, 
1960. 

The council recommendation notes 
that the prospective carryover on 
Aug. 1. 1961, is too low to justify any 
deduction from next season's market- 
ing quota for the purpose of reducing 


| the carryover. 


In addition, the recommendation 
asks the secretary to defer setting 
any fixed pattern for determining 
what is a desirable carryover of cot- 
ton, pending further study by the in- 
dustry and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Georgia Plant Installs 
Scrubber for Fumes 


MOULTRIE, GA. Cc. O. Smith 
Guano Co. in Moultrie has installed a 
20-ft. scrubber wh'ch officials of the 
company say will materially alleviate 
fumes from the acid plant 

The scrubber, installed at a cost of 
$30,000, is a masonry tower that ab- 
sorbs acid fumes as they pass 
through. It is located at the end of 
the manufacturing process. It was de- 
signed by E. M. Jones, chief engi- 
neer for the Tennessee Corp., Copper- 
hill, Tenn. 


Carolinas-Virginia Pesticide 
Group Sets Meeting Dates 


RALEIGH, NC. The annual 
meeting of the Carolinas-Virginia 
Pestic de Formulators Assn. will be 
held at the Carolina Hotel in Pine- 
hurst, N.C., on Dec. 5-7 

Program plans include talks, dis- 
cussions and a golf tournement 


RETIRED V-C OFFICIAL D'ES 

RICHMOND, VA —Alexancer Sed- 
don Jones, Jr., a retired official of the 
Virginia -Carolina Chem'ral Corp. 
died Oct. 1 at the age of 82 A native 
of Retreat, Orange County, Mr. Jones 
was for many years mar ger of the 
Richmond sales office of V-C He 
joined V-C here in 1900 as a clerk, 
and eventually rose through the ran!s 
to become manager of the sales office. 


CRANBERRY GROWERS 
OPTIMISTIC 


BOSTON—Massachusetts cranber- 
ry growers, despite two hard knocks, 
the “Cranberry Scare” and Hurricane | 
Donna, are optimistic for a cranberry © 
comeback this fall. With the state 
harvest predicted at a record 700,000 
barrels, growers are jubilant. Barn- 
stable County alone is expected to 
yield 90,000 barrels. 

However, the memory of last year’s 
pronouncement in Washington which 
blackened the name of the cranberry, 
still lingers on. 

George C. P, Olsson, president of 
the National Cranberry Assn., says 
the industry was encouraged by a rec- 
ord sales upshot last Easter follow- 
ing a special promotional campaign 

“We won't really know how the 
market will hold this year,” he said, 
“until after the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holiday buying.” 
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For Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers 


CASH IN ON THE TREND TO N 


Put More N-P- 


The stage is set for greater profits in manufac- 
turing and selling mixed fertilizers. Farm crop 
needs, experiment station recommendations and 
fertilizer plant experience all point the way—to 
more N in N-P-K! 

Farmers and crop experts alike agree that prac- 
tically all of our leading crops need more nitrogen 
than any other plant food. And on a majority of 
soils, a high-nitrogen mixed fertilizer can supply 
all the plant foods needed in one trip across the 
field. Sales figures show that most of the tonnage 
of mixed fertilizer sold is lower in nitrogen than 
the needs of the crops on which the fertilizer is 
used. And, though side-dressing nitrogen has 
increased fast, even this additional nitrogen has 
not brought the total volume of nitrogen into bal- 
anced ratio with other plant foods. 


Habits Can Change 


On the other hand, progressive farmers every- 
where have been accepting the 2-1-1, 3-2-2 and 
1-1-1 ratio fertilizers as fast as manufacturers 
have made them available. For speed and ease of 
application, they have changed to 16-8-8 instead 
of 10-5-5; 13-13-13 instead of 6-6-6; and other 
higher-analysis mixtures in place of fertilizers hav- 
ing the same ratio but lower plant food content. 
When 15-10-10, 12-6-6, 16-4-8, 12-12-12, 15-15-15 
and other high-nitrogen, high-analysis fertilizers 
have been offered, they have met with demand 
among leading farmers. 

Some of these leading farmers have been ahead 
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Volume 5 Number 10 
- Tests show that high-nitrogen fertilizers produce big yields. i 
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of the colleges and industry in demand- 
ing these better and more concentrated 
fertilizers made in the proper ratio to 
meet crop needs. But now the wheel 
has turned. Most states are now recom- 
mending these 2-1-1, 3-2-2 and 1-1-1 
ratio fertilizers in concentrated form. 
Thousands of field and plot tests by ex- 
periment stations, farmers and dealers 
have shown that these new fertilizers 
help tarmers make more money with 
less work. 

The situation looks complicated, but 
is basically simple. Farmers who used to 
apply 100 or 200 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre have found that it pays to use 400, 
500 or even 1,000 pounds of the same 
analysis per acre. Their logical next step 
has been to find that this same large 
amount of plant food in more concen- 
trated fertilizer pays even better. It saves 
the farmer labor, freight, time and cash. 


Wake Up the Laggards 

Now that the leaders have accepted 
and proved the value of high-nitrogen, 
high-analysis mixed fertilizers, this is the 
ideal time to sell other farmers on the 
same practical method of getting higher 
yields and profits. It pays to tell em in 
every way you can. 


More N— More Profit 

Obviously, this calls for greater pro- 
duction of high-nitrogen, concentrated 
mixed fertilizers. And, there is money in 
this for you. You save many ways, and 
you profit many ways, by producing 
high-N fertilizers. 
1. By selling more nitrogen in mixed 

fertilizer you can get more profit per 

pound of nitrogen sold. 


2. You get more of the total fertilizer 
market by selling more N in N-P-K. 


3. You cut your costs other ways—less 
freight, less storage, less handling, 
fewer items to inventory per unit of 
dollar sales. 


4. You get greater dollar volume 
through your plant producing high- 
nitrogen mixed fertilizers. 

5. You keep ahead of your customers— 
and improve your reputation for sup- 
plying fertilizers that make money for 
farmers— because every bag supplies 
what the crops need. 


Yes, the year ahead is a good time to 
take advantage of the growing enthusi- 
asm for more N in N-P-K. Don’t get 
behind your customers in the high-N 
parade —get your customers behind you. 
Start now to put more N in N-P-K and 
More Money in Making Fertilizer! 


KEEP SALESMEN PRODUCING 
DURING THE OFF-SEASON 


Fertilizer manufacturers have been 
known to remark that the industry 
would be better off if all salesmen were 


“off the road” between seasons. During | 


such periods, farmers and dealers are 
usually more interested in beating down 
prices than in placing orders. They talk 
convincingly — and usually with exagger- 
ation—about the “deals offered by com- 
petition.” All too often salesmen, 
over-anxious to move material, end up 
by being induced to undermine their 
own price structure! 

The moral is clear. Don’t let your 
salesmen and dealers become mere 
“listening posts” in the off-season. Tell 
them to avoid entering into premature 
price negotiations with accounts that are 
mercly “window shopping.” 


Take Positive Action 


The best way to handle the chronic 
off-season problem is to plan to keep 
your salesmen and dealers busy with 
constructive activity during fall and win- 
ter months. Here’s a list of off-season 
projects. Check this list for ideas. You 
may be surprised at how much you can 
do to make slack time more profitable. 


OFF-SEASON PROJECTS 
FOR PROFIT 


[_] Document testimonials, photos and 
vield response to last season's ferti- 
lizer application for use in future 
sales promotion. 


[-} Design and install dealer identifica- 
tion signs and decals. 


Do some customer entertaining 
where it is necessary to get better 
acquainted or show appreciation to 
a big account. 


Survey your weak spots with an eye 

toward new prospects. 

[ Build good-will with agricultural 
officials and people in related fields 
who can influence fertilizer use. 

[) Review transportation methods for 

ways to improve service and cut 

costs. 

Promote needed application equip- 

ment in your market areas. 

Look for specialized applications 

which might offer an untapped mar- 

ket for your products. 


ry) 


Correct and build up mailing lists. 


[] Plan next season's advertising pro- 
gram and the best methods for get- 
ting dealers to tie in. 


Hold meetings and field days with 
farmers and dealers. 


Organize your soil testing program. 


] Conduct training sessions on selling 
techniques for your salesmen. 


Plan to introduce new high-nitrogen 
grades which mean more profit for 
you and better results for your 
customers. 
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Do Your Men 
Know How To 
Handle Your 


Equipment? 


Getting plant personnel to operate 


and maintain equipment efficiently and | 


economically is a serious problem to 
many fertilizer manufacturers. Ignorant 
and reckless handling of equipment can 
cause low output, costly break-downs, 
expensive repairs and production delays. 
When one leading fertilizer manufac- 
turer discovered that this condition was 
increasing his overhead and reducing his 
profits, he decided to do something 
about it. He called on a Nitrogen Divi- 
sion technical service man for assistance. 
Working together, they found a prac- 
tical way to solve the problem. 
Investigation showed that the men 
who worked with the equipment every 
day simply did not know enough about 
it to handle it properly. They needed 
training in operation and upkeep. 


Operation and Maintenance Clinic 


To obtain this training quickly and 
economically, it was decided to hold a 
clinic to be attended by key personnel 
from the fertilizer manufacturer's plants 
and invited representatives of the com- 
panies that made the equipment.used in 
the plants. 

Prior to the conference, the fertilizer 
men canvassed their co-workers and 
developed a list of pertinent questions. 
The equipment manufacturers came pre- 
pared to answer the questions and to 
demonstrate proper operation and main- 
tenance. During the clinic, the men had 
full view of the equipment discussed and 
were able to disassemble various parts 
for clearer understanding. 

For the fertilizer manufacturer, the 
result of the two-day clinic has been 
bigger production, lower overhead and 
better profits through a marked improve- 
ment in the use and the upkeep of the 
equipment in his plants. For the equip- 
ment manufacturers, the clinic was an 
opportunity to build better customer 
relations and to learn more about the 
problems that arise in actual use of 
the equipment they make and sell. 


SOIL TESTS NOW CAN BE 
SALES-MAKERS FOR YOU 


The biggest service you can perform | 
for most of your farmer customers right | 
now is to encourage them to test their | 
soils. Help them to get the real facts on 
the plant foods their soils need to pro- | 
duce profitable crops and you're on 
sound ground to build bigger sales and 
customer satisfaction. 

Soil tests show what the land needs. | 
Lime, phosphorus, potash and organic | 
matter or nitrogen levels are all important | 
to the success of the next crop. When a 
farmer gets a soil test report, he’s taken 
his first big step in planning a practical 
fertilizer program. And he is a hot pros- 
pect for some of the specific fertilizers 
you stock, 

A soil test helps you get down to cases | 
fast in selling. And when your dealers | 
promote soil tests in the fall, you get a 
chance to sell fall fertilizers as well as 
spring fertilizers. Surveys in many areas 
show that farmers who use soil tests are 
way ahead of their neighbors in amount | 
of fertilizer used. 


Test Often 


Some farmers run a soil test every 
third or fourth or fifth year. But when 
they change their rotation or crop plan, 
or feel the need to change their produc- | 
tion goals to aim for higher yields, an 
immediate soil test is important. It takes 
the guesswork out of planning how to 
make more fertilizer produce more 
profit. Compared to the old shotgun | 
approach of using the handiest, or | 


cheapest, fertilizer mixture, the soil test 
is the rifle that enables farmers to shoot 
accurately for high yields. And farmers 


| who continue to make money become 


loyal customers. 


Dealer Promotion 


Several systems of getting soil samples 


| work well for dealers: (1) The farmer 


collects samples following directions of 
extension service or dealer. (2) The 
salesman collects soil samples. This 
works best if the farmer goes along. 
(3) The dealer hires a man to take 
samples, as agreed to previously by the 
farmer. (4) Special soil test drives, with 
extension service, dealers, and vo-ag or 
4-H members cooperating, get a large 
percentage of fields tested for an area. 

When the dealer pays for farm soil 
tests, he can automatically get a copy of 
the test report, and can easily help the 
farmer analyze his fertilizer needs. Many 
farmers, especially those new to soil test- 
ing, like to have someone consult with 
them on soil test recommendations 
appearing on the report. This also 
enables the dealer to point out that 


| average recommendations may not be 
| high enough for the most profitable 


yields. The proper proportion of plant 
foods, with larger quantities per acre, 
are often the better money-maker. 
Plan a soil test program now. It’s the 
top opportunity of the season to get new 
customers and to make old customers 
bigger buyers of your fertilizer. 
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TIONS 


. Vap. 


Sp. Grav. 
at 60°F 


3MC 47.0 


37.0 


41.0 


49.0 


45.0 


*DURANA contains 8% formaidehyde. 


Other ARCADIAN” Products: URAN* and FERAN* Solutions Ammonia Liquor + N-dure® 
A-N-L° + Ammonium Nitrate + UREA 45 + Nitrate of Soda + Sulphate of Ammonia 


When you purchase your nitrogen requirements 
from Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, you have 
many different nitrogen solutions from which to se- 
lect those best suited to your ammoniation methods 
and equipment. You are served by America’s leading 
producer of the most complete line of nitrogen prod- 


ucts on the market. You get formulation assistance 
and technical help on manufacturing problems from 
the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 
benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience 
and the enterprising research that originated and 
developed nitrogen solutions. 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE: 40 RECTOR ST.,NEW YORK 6,N. Y., PHONE HANOVER 2-7300 


Glenview 8-6301 
Drexel 7-4366 
29 1-1464 
Temple 3-2801 


Hopewell, Va., P.O. Drawer 131 
lronton, Ohio, P.O. Box 98 

Omaha 7, Neb., P. 0. Box 166 
Raleigh, N. C., 606 Capital Ciub Bidg. 


Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree Si., N.E. Jackson 2-7805 
Memphis 9, Tenn., 1929-8 South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 
Columbia, Mo., 1134 Highway 40W 


indianapolis 20, ind., 6060 College Ave. Clifford 5-5443 
Kalamazoo, Mich., P.0. Box 869 Kalamazoo 5-86676 
St. Paul 14, Minn., 764 Vandalia St. Midway 5-9141 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. Yukon 2-6840 


Alpine 3-6676 


Gibson 2-4040 
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PALMETTO, FLA. -—~- Completion 
of a $100,000 building and remodel- 
ing program has been announced by 
Producers Supply, Inc., of Palmetto. 
J. E. B. Asbell, president, reports 
that the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of facilities consist of a new 
structure added to the existing build- 
ing. The new part, he says, is of all- 
steel and concrete construction, 60 
ft. wide by 200 ft. long, with a rein- 
forced concrete floor. 

Walls are also of reinforced con- 
crete, 10 ft. high, forming a base for 
10-ft. steel walls, making the total 
wall height 20 ft. Covering the new 
building is an “A” type clear span 
steel roof. 

A reinforced concrete platform 
runs along the long side of the build- 
ing, facing the railroad. The plat- 
form, 200 ft. long and 9 ft. wide, has 
a canopy over its entire length. At 
the end of the building, the platform 
has a ramp which makes for easy 
handling of materials to and from 
trucks. 

Installed in this new building are 
two elevators, one providing unload- 
ing facilities and the other for base 
mixing purposes. The basing unit, 
including one ton fertilizer batch 
mixer, is also equipped to manufac- 
ture nitrogen solution base. Also in 
the new building a 98 ft. overhead 
conveyor has been installed to dis- 
tribute the different materials and 
base to the various bins in the build- 
ing. This conveyor is a shuttle type, 
reversible, belt conveyor. 

In addition to the basing and un- 
loading equipment an additional 55 
ft. superstructure has been built to 
house a 12 compartment cluster hop- 


Florida Firm Completes New 


per system. The cluster hopper sys- 
tem includes a 50 ft. elevator, 12 five 
ton units in the cluster hopper, and 
one ton weigh hopper and scale and 
the conveyor to carry the weighed 
ton of materials to the mixing ele- 
vator. 

The building was constructed by 
the Atlas Construction Co., Inc., of 
Sarasota, Fla., which company also 
assisted in the installation of the 
equipment and machinery in the new 
building. The cluster hopper unit was 
constructed and installed by the Al- 
len G. Clements Co. of Moultrie, Ga. 
The remainder of the equipment in- 
cluding the two trackside elevators 
and basing equipment and also the 
overhead conveyor were manufac- 
tured by the Atlanta Utility Works 
of East Point, Ga. The solution ni- 
trogen equipment was supplied by 
the J. M. Tull Metal & Supply Co. 
of Atlanta. 

The Producers Supply, Inc., now 
employs 20 people and in addition to 
the facilities in Palmetto also main- 
tains a company owned warehouse 
in Fort Myers, for the convenience of 
customers in that area. 

During the fertilizer year ending 
June 30, 1960, the company manufac- 
tured and sold more than 11,500 tons 
of mixed fertilizer. 

The company maintains its own 
fleet of trucks for delivery of its 
goods directly to the farms, groves 
or pastures of its customers. 

Officers of the firm, in addition to 
Mr. Asbell, president, include Earl 
B. Frierson, vice president and treas- 
urer, and Mrs. J. E. B. Asbell, secre- 
tary. 


INSIDE NEW PLANT—Putting finishing touches on enlarged fertilizer pro- 
duction plant of Producers Supply, Inc., Palmetto, Fla. Modern manufactur- 
ing and material handling equipment has been installed in the new portion 
of the plant as part of the $100,000 building and remodeling program. Work- 
men have since completed their construction and the plant is now reported 


to be operable. 
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ENLARGED PLANT—Exterior of Producers Supply, Inc., Palmetto, Fla., 
showing 200-ft. length of plant with reinforced concrete platform running 
full length of building. Canopy over platform protects against rain. The 
company employs 20 persons, some of whom are pictured on the platform. 
Proximity to railroad adds to ease of receiving raw materials and shipping 
from the plant. 
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- 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


For production of high and ultra-high analysis fertilizers 
which cannot be produced with conventional materials. 
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Public Relations, Efficient Production 
Listed as Fertilizer Industry Needs 


ATLANTA, GA. — Agriculture 
needs a combination of better public 
relations, greater production effici- 
ency, better agricultural legislation 
and more intensive farmer educa- 
tional programs. 

This was the opinion expressed by 
four panelists at the Fifth Southeast- 
ern Fertilizer Conference in Atlanta, 
recently. 

“The need for better public rela- 
tions in agriculture is now more 
acute and has more far reaching im- 
pleations than almost any other con- 
fronting agriculture,” L. Y. Ballen- 
tine, North Carolina commissioner of 
agriculture, pointed out in his open- 
ing panel talk. 

“In fact, I would go so far as to 
say that meeting other needs will be 
contingent upon how well we meet 
the need for better public relations,” 
he said. 

Farming is suffering from “pernici- 
ous anemia in public relations,” Mr. 
Ballentine noted, although, “there are 
times when it would seem more pro- 
per to call it ‘malicious’ anemia. 


“Professional help definitely is 
needed and all the industries sup- 
plying, and supplied by, farmers are 
members of the agricultural family. 
This illness is very much a family 
affair. 


“The public generally sees farming 


as one of the last of the unskilled 
operations, involving no more invest- 
ment than the farmer's elbow grease. 

“What the public thinks it knows 
to the farmer’s discredit is not half 
so dangerous as its complete ignor- 
ance about the American farmer's 
magnificent achievements and vital 
contributiens to our national health 
and safety,’ Mr. Ballentine added. 
“Such ignorance now poses a threat 
to this country’s whole future.” 

As to lack of public relations, Mr. 
Ballentine asked how many people 
know that “a cotton shirt costs more 
to be laundered one time than the 
farmer gets for all the cotton in it; 
that the cellophane bag containing 
carrots costs three times as much as 
the carrots in it, and that the label 
on a can of tomatoes costs more than 
the farmer gets for those tomatoes.” 


The commissioner called for as- 
sistance by the whole agricultural 
family to work together to change 
the climate of enmity which sur- 
rounds the farmer by telling the 
“true” story of American agricul- 
ture. 


He admitted that the job was big 
but that it can, must and will be 
done. 

Speaking on production efficiency, 
Dr. Earl Butz, dean of agriculture at 
Purdue University, said that the big- 


PLANT FEATURES CARLILE PROCESS 


STILL ANOTHER 
of Many Carlile Process 
Liquid Fertilizer Plants 
Is Now On Stream 


/ 


Quotes on three recent projects: 


PLANT #1—Fia.: “...our impression was 
that we could not compete here...How- 
ever, we investigated the plant at 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky. We were also 
impressed with the new development 
work which your company has been 
doing...we decided to enter the liquid 
fertilizer business...We can now state 
thet we made a wise choice...” 


PLANT #2—Ark.: “...plant is...under 
operation...very best choice we could 
make...appreciate your continued as- 
sistance...will highly recommend you...” 


PLANT #3—Okla.: “...as construction 
nears completion we are pleased that we 
decided to order our liquid fertilizer 
plant from J. C. Carlile Corp.” 


WRITE for copies of the letters from which the 
cbove quotations are taken. A typical Carlile 
Process liquid fertilizer plant utilizes wet process 
phosphoric acid to produce 15 to 35 tons/hr. of 
8-24-0 liquid fertilizer, designed to your market 
ond built on o performance-bond turnkey basis, 
Ask for complete literature and quotation. 


@ SULPHURIC ACID 
@ TRIPLE SUPER PHOSPHATE 


@ WET PROCESS PHOSPHORIC 
ACID 


ENGIiNEER SS 


j.c.f arlile corp. 


gest bargain the American people get 
is the food they eat. 

He called for continued emphasis 
on agricultural research and educa- 
tion as a “must” for a productive, 
prosperous and expanding America. 

Donald R. Matthews, U.S. congress- 
man from Florida, said better agri- 
cultural legislation was needed. He 
cited the pioneering efforts in agri- 
cultural legislation and pointed out 
that abundance of food today in large 
measure is a result of far sighted 
legislation of former years. 

Mr. Matthews said he believes that 
the need is for an honest, insistent, 
wholehearted effort on the part of 
all of the farm organizations to try 
to agree on the legislation necessary 
for American agriculture. 

Education, and _ specifically agri- 
cultural extension education, can 
contribute to the solution of what 
agriculture needs, W. A. Sutton, di- 
rector of the Georgia Agricultural 
Extension Service, pointed out. 

Mr. Sutton cited Georgia's Intensi- 
fied Soil Fertility Program which is 
aimed at hiking agricultural income 
by $400 million annually by 1965 as 
an educational tool to help meet the 
needs of agriculture. 


Basic purpose of the program, 
Mr. Sutton said, is to “(1) make 
farmers and business leaders more 
conscious of the major role ferti- 
lizer and lime play in making a 
better Georgia Agriculture, (2) to 
motivate farmers to carry out fer- 
tilizer and lime practices based on 
soil testing, (3) to increase farm 
income by sound fertilization and 
management methods, and (4) to 
help people understand more clear- 
ly that the county agent is the con- 
necting link between the land-grant 
college and the people of the state.” 


He pointed out that survey results 
of the program reveal that the effort 
is having sufficient impact on Georgia 
farmers and on a great many other 
Georgians as well. 

Some startling figures on results of 
the Intensified Soil Fertility Program 
carried out by the agricultural ex- 
tension service of the University of 
Georgia were revealed by Mr. Sutton. 

Since the program's inauguration 
in 1957, consumption of plant nu- 
trients climbed from 328,077 tons to 


| 393.200 tons in 1959. Consumption in 


1950 amounted to 221,052 tons. 
In Colquitt County, total farm in- 
come jumped from $14,132,000 in 1957 


| to $19,015,299 in 1959. 


In Coffee County the farm income 
figure for 1957 was $14,600000 and 
in 1959 the total was $20,254 200. 

Another comparison cited by Mr. 
Sutton was the trend in fertilizer 
consumption in Georgia as compared 
with other South Atlantic states. In 
1950, Georgia consumed 26% of the 
total for the region. By 1957, this 
had climbed only to 31%. However, 
by 1959, Georgia’s share of the re- 
gional total had jumped to 39%. 

In responding to the portion of the 
panel concerned with agriculture’s 
needs, Dr. Robert Q. Parks, W. R. 


Grace & Co., said that industry’s re- 
sponsibility for the future of agricul- 
ture is to make it sound and prosper- 
ous by getting farmers to use indus- 
try’s product. 

“How do we discharge this heavy 
responsibility?” he asked. “We are 
all familiar with the overwhelming 
volume of proof that use of adequate 
quantities of the proper fertilizers 
gives more efficient crop production 

lower cost production per bushel or 
per bale—or more profitable produc- 
tion! 

“If farmers were using the quan- 
tities of fertilizer recommended by 
experiment station and extension 
service workers, fertilizer sales 
would be more than doubled! They 
are at least eaggenery economic 
rec and it’s easy to 
prove that the fertilizers 
recommended would result in more 
efficient, lower cost crop produc- 
tion. 


“The fertilizer industry stands 
ready to produce adequate quantities 
of all the kinds of fertilizers that are 
needed—good quality products, well 
packaged, readily available. We have 
built a better mouse trap, but the 
world doesn't seem to be beating a 
path to our door! 

“It seems obvious that something 
is drastically wrong. We have im- 
proved the technology of fertilizer 
production—made it better, more ef- 
ficient, and lower cost. We have im- 
proved the agronomy of fertilizer use, 
and the engineering of its application. 
And, by and large, we're being rather 
patient as we sit around waiting for 
farmers to come in and take our 
product away from us. 

“It seems to me that if a man 
builds ‘a better mouse trap,’ he would 
be well advised to get low production 
costs, be sure he has good distribu- 
tion coverage, and set up an adequate 
advertising and sales promotion bud- 
get. Further, if he’s going to set up 
in business out in the woods, as indi- 
cated by one philosopher, he'd better 
divide up the sales territories still 
further, and put several extra men 
on the road. 

“The fertilizer industry has a broad 
line of high quality fertilizers. For 
each $1 invested in such fertilizers, 
experimental results show $2 to $5 
or more return. Yet, broadly speak- 
ing, farmers are using less than half 
the fertilizer required for more prof- 
itable production. Why? Either we're 
not getting the story to farmers, or 
they don't believe it. In either event, 
I think we must conclude that we're 
not putting our story across. And if 
that’s the case, then we are not dis- 
charging our responsibility for the 
future of agriculture. This may sound 
facetious, but it’s not. 

“The fertilizer industry has the ob- 
ligation to sell to the farmers, the 
kinds and quantities of fertilizers 
they need for most profitable produc- 
tion. We are not discharging that ob- 
ligation because we're not selling 
enough fertilizer. 


“Why is it that we're not getting 
our story across? Let’s work back- 
wards from our ultimate consumer, 
the farmer. Our first direct sales 
contact is usually the fertilizer 
dealer. Does he really understand 
the fertilizer story? Is he really 
selling? Usually, I'm afraid, he's 
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year over 100 firms lowered their 
| multiwall bagging costs through UNION-CAMPS 
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: | another FREE service of the WK Star Packaging Efficiency Plan! 


More efficient packaging machinery is just one feature of 
the 5-Star Plan. Yet it has helped over 100 companies 
lower their multiwall bagging and handling costs. All 
within the last two years! 

A midwest packer—by following recommendations 
made by UNION-CAMP packaging engineers—speeded his 
bagging rates and saved $48,500. A southern multiwall 
user now enjoys similar economies. As a result of a 5-Star 
Plan survey, he installed a UNION I & C Bagger. The new 
unit cut his labor expense 60 per cent. 

For many other firms, installing automatic 
I & C Acto-Cutters on bagger sewing heads has reduced 


bagging crews by as much as a third. 

The 5-Star Plan offers you impressive money-saving 
opportunities regardless of the size of your operation. 
Besides packaging machinery this comprehensive service 
covers bag design, bag construction, specifications control 
and a detailed survey of your plant. 


And it’s free! 


UNION-CAMP” 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


* BAG DESIGN: BAG CONSTRUCTION :SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY-PLANT SURVEY 
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Named Research Director 


WASHINGTON — Dr. Marion D. 
Barnes has been appointed to the 
position of industrial research direc- 
tor of the recently 
formed Sulphur 


ington. 

| The institute, 
supported by basic 
producers of sul- 
phur and pyrites, 
will conduct a 
world - wide re- 
search program on 
the uses of sul- 
phur in all its 
forms by working 
through those private companies and 
public institutions best qualified to 
do the job. Dr. Barnes will have re- 
sponsibility for planning, initiating 
and pursuing research projects in the 
industrial field. 

Dr. Barnes, formerly assistant re- 
search director with Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.’s inorganic division, received 
his Ph.D. in physical chemistry from 
Columbia University in 1943 and has 
had extensive experience in teaching 
and research. A graduate of the 
University of Arkansas in 1936, he 
taught chemistry in the College of 
the City of New York from 1936 to 
1940, and was an instructor in Co- 
lumbia University from 1942 to 1946. 
Dr. Barnes was in charge of the agri- 
cultural research program for the 
Lion Oil Co. from 1946 to 1956, and 
from 1956 to 1960 he directed inor- 
ganic agricultural research at Mon- 
santo. 


Research, Development Head 

NEW YORK—Maurice F. Dufour, 
vice president, has been appointed 
director of research and development 
for Freeport Sulphur Co., announced 
Langbourne M. Williams, chairman 
of the board. 

He will be responsible for research 
and development activities in all of 
Freeport’s fields of interest, including 
operations and new enterprises. 
New Technical Director 

CHICAGO — Dr. Marvin W. Sage 
has been named technical director of 
Hodag Chemical Corp., Skokie, IIl. 
The announcement was made by 
Sheldon E. Kent, president of the 
suburban Chicago manufacturer of 
surface active chemicals. 

Dr. Sage will be responsible for 
overall supervision of laboratory op- 
erations, including research and prod- 
uct development. He holds B.S., MS., 
and Ph.D. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and wrote his doc- 
toral dissertation under Prof. M. S. 
Kharasch on Reactions of Free Radi- 
cals in Solution. 

Bemis Manager 

ST. LOUIS —Charles E. Hinman 
has been named resident manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. paper special- 
ty plant in Fullerton, Cal., announced 
A. L. Park, manager, paper specialty 
plants. 

Mr. Hinman has been a sales repre- 
sentative for Bemis since 1954, serv- 
ing in Wichita, Dallas, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis. 


Receives Board Position 


STANFORD, CAL.—Christian de 
Guigne III, chairman of the board of 
the Stauffer Chemical Co., has been 
named to the board of directors of 


Dr. M. D. Barnes 


Institute in Wash-.. 


fornia Pioneers, and the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. 


Plant Superintendent Chosen 

HOLLAND, MICH.—H. R. Smith, 
manager of the Smith-Douglass Co.'s 
Holland plant, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Kermit J. Mosley as 
plant superintendent. 

Mr. Mosley was formerly super- 
visor of the Norfolk, Va., pelletizing 
plant. He has been employed by 
Smith-Douglass since 1955. 


Assistant Sales Manager 


NORFOLK, VA.—F. S. Royster 
Guano Co., Norfolk, has appointed 
Don R. Branch assistant sales man- 
ager of its Charlotte, N.C., sales of- 
fice. 

Mr. Branch was transferred from 
Royster’s Jackson, Miss., sales office, 
where he was a sales representative 
in northeastern Mississippi. He grad- 
uated from Mississippi State College 
in 1951. 


Florida Transfer 


SKOKIE, ILL.—Albert A. Guffey 
has been named supervisor of chemi- 
cal development at International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp.'s experi- 
ment station at Mulberry, Fla. 

Mr. Guffey will be responsible for 
the chemical engineering and pilot 
plant activities undertaken at the ex- 
periment station, according to Lewis 
Barry, manager of the station. Mr. 
Guffey was production superintend- 
ent at the Bonnie, Fla., phosphate 
chemicals plant before his transfer. 


To Direct Advertising 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—W. Scott 
James has been appointed director 
of advertising for Chemagro Corp., 
manufacturer of agricultural chemi- 
cals. He was formerly sales manager 
of the eastern region and served as 
advertising manager. 

Mr. James will be located at the 
company’s headquarters in Kansas 


City. He will be responsible for all 
advertising, public relations and sales 
promotion activities. 

A graduate of the University of 
Maryland, Mr. James served as assist- 
ant to the president prior to becom- 
ing sales manager of the eastern 
region. 


Cyanamid Promotes Two 


NEW YORK—tThe promotion of 
two executives of American Cyan- 
amid Co.'s agricultural division was 
announced recently by C. D. Siverd, 
divisional general manager. 

Frank Cooper, formerly manager of 
services for the Cyanamid agricul- 
tural center, has been appointed divi- 
sion general services manager and 
will report to the general manager. 
Mr. Cooper, a science graduate from 
McGill University, Canada, joined 
Cyanamid in 1937 and since then has 
held several managerial positions 


Your customers see magnesium 
deficiencies as faded leaves... 
poor yields. You offer the “cure” 
for magnesium-short soils when 
you sell mixed fertilizers carry- 
ing the Sul-Po-Mag seal. 


Because Sul-Po-Mag is guaranteed low in 
chlorine (less than 2.5%) the danger of chior- 
ine injury is nil. Sul-Po-Mag adds the crop- 
builder customers want: 18.5% magnesia... 
plus 22% potash in sulphate form...and 
22% sulphur. All 100% water-soluble. 


Stanford Research Institute, Inc. 
Mr. de Guigne is board chairman 
of the Inteniational Science Founda- 
tion, and a member of the boards of 
the Bank of California, the de Young 
Museum Society, the Society of Cali- 


INDUSTRY 
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within the Lederle and agr'cultural 
divisions. 


Named to replace Mr. Cooper is R. 
P. Popino, who prior to this new ap- 
pointment was plant manager for 
Cyanamid’s Princeton plant. Mr. 
Popino’s new title is manager, agri- 
cultural center services, reporting to 
the division general services manager. 
He is a graduate of the City College 
of New York where he received his 
B.S. in chemistry. Mr. Popino joined 
the company in 1945 and since then 
has held several managerial positions 
in plant processing, production, and 
management. 


Vice President Named 


BERKELEY, CAL. — Howard G. 
Conley has been named vice president 
in charge of sales at Pacific Coast 
Guano Co. J. G. Hollingshead was 
named vice president in charge of 
purchasing and manufacturing, and 
P. V. Weingart was named treasurer. 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Salesman 


DES MOINES, I0OWA—George §. 
Carter will represent Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Co. in Iowa and adjoining 
states, announced George W. Mc- 
Carty, chairman of the firm. 


Mr. Carter joined Ashcraft-Wilkin- 
son in May as a sales trainee. He is 
a graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri with B.S. and MS. degrees in 
soils. He will reside in Des Moines 
and work out of the company’s office 
here. 


Cyanamid Appointment 
WILLOW ISLAND, OHIO — The 
appointment of Roy R. Smith to the 
position of services supervisor at 
American Cyanamid Company's Wil- 
low Island plant has been announced 
by A. C. Fennimore, plant manager. 
Mr. Smith, a member of the Cyan- 
amid organization since 1950, has 
spent his entire service in the Willow 


Island plant's maintenance depart- 
ment. Prior to his recent promotion, 
he was assistant foreman in the main- 
tenance department's instrument sec- 
tion. He is a res:dent of Waverly, 
W.Va. 


Monsanto Appointment 

ST. LOUIS—J. R. Glatthaar of St. 
Louis, assistant director of industrial 
sales for Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s Inorganic Chemicals Division, 
has been appointed assistant director 
of marketing for the company’s Over- 
seas Division. 

Mr. Glatthaar jo:ned Monsanto in 
1939 as a chemist at its William G. 
Krummrich Plant, Monsanto, Il. 


To Manage Omaha District 


MILWAUKEE—Appointment of J. 
S. Quinn as manager of the Omaha 
district office has been announced by 
Allis-Chalmers Industries Group. The 
Omaha district includes eastern, cen- 
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source that gives your 
mixed fertilizer the ALL-SEASON 
ACTION for top-tonnage sales! 


From the langebeinite ore of IMC’s Carls- 
bad, New Mexico mine comes Sul-Po- 
Mag .. . the magnesium source that adds 
bonus sales-appeal to your mixed fertilizers. 

Sul-Po-Mag puts the plus-factor in your 
. . adds positive protection 
against crop loss or reduced yields due to 
common magnesium deficiencies. 

It’s the superior magnesium source. 
Granular, 100% soluble (but slow-dissolv- 
ing) for all-season crop-feeding action, 
Sul-Po-Mag doesn’t leach out as quickly 
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— doesn’t have to rely on acids from roots 
and soils to mak 

Sul-Po-Mag gives your mixed fertilizers 
the big competitive advantage. Helps you 
profit from the extra sales-power gener- 
ated by IMC’s direct-to-customer sales 
campaign. That’s why it’s easier to hit 


it available. 


top-tonnage sales seasons with Sul-Po- 


Mag in your mixed fertilizers. For more 
information about the product and the 
Sul-Po-Mag sales program, write IMC, 
c/o the address below. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER: SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH 
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More performance for the money — 
Sul-Po-Mag dissolves slowly. Stays 
available month after month to 
nourish the crop all through the 
season. One application does the 
job with Sul-Po-Mag in the fertilizer. 


Customers would rather buy a complete 
fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. They 
know the need for magnesium. They 
want the fertilizer with the built-in 
magnesium booster to carry their crops 
through to high-yielding harvests. 


You get more sales help from IMC’s nation- 
wide Sul-Po-Mag promotion. Powerful IMC 
advertising . . . hard-working promotion 
material to sell the Sul-Po-Mag story .. . 
plus personal attention from IMC men— 
all help to move more of your product. 
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tral and part of western Nebraska 
as well as a part of western Iowa. 

R. A. Frazee, a representative in 
the St. Louis district since 1950, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Quinn as manager of heavy 
industrial sales there. 


Northern District Manager 


NEW YORK—tThe appointment of 
William R. Harrison as northern dis- 
trict field sales manager for agricul- 
tural chemicals produced by Allied 
Chemicals’ General Chemical Div:sion 
has been announced by Thomas W. 
Collins, agricultura] chemicals sales 
manager. 

Mr. Harrison succeeds B. C. Mac- 
donald who has been named super- 
visor of General’s agricultural chemi- 
cal development section with head- 
quarters at the division’s research 
laboratory in Morristown, N.J. 

With the division nine years, My. 
Harrison will supervise sales in Min- 
nesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin, with 
headquarters at General’s Minne- 
apolis sales office. 


Elected to Board 


LOS ANGELES—Earl H. Miller, 
resident manager of the U.S. Borax 
& Chemical Corp. plant in Carlsbad, 
N.M., has been elected to the board 


| of governors of the western div’s‘on 


of the American Mining Congress, it 
is announced by Julian Conover, ex- 
ecutive vice president of AMC. 

Mr. Miller, who joined U.S. Borax 
in Carlsbad in 1949 as assistant resi- 
dent manager, was graduated from 


| Washington State College School of 


Mines, and for 10 years was mine su- 
perintendent in the Metalline district 
for the Pend Oreille Mines & Metals 
Company. 


Spencer Laboratory 
Manager Dies Suddenly 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Paul L. Sut- 
ton, 43, manager of Spencer Chemical 


| Company’s agricultural technical lab- 
| oratory, died unexpectedly Oct. 10, at 


| ratory. 


the Tulsa, Okla., airport. Death was 
attributed to a heart attack. 

Mr. Sutton had been associated 
with Spencer’s technical activities in 
the field of agr:cultural chemicals for 
more than 12 years. As technical lab- 
oratory manager, he made his head- 
quarters at Spencer's Jayhawk 
Works, the location at which he first 
joined the company as a laboratory 
technician in 1948. He was a grad- 
uate of Pittsburg, Kansas, State Co!- 
lege, where he received both a bach- 
elor’s and a master’s degree in chem- 
istry. 


USDA VETERAN RETIRES — Her- 
bert H. Walkden, left, entomologist 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, has retired after 40 years of 
service. For the last 20 years his re- 
search has been concentrated on the 
control of stored grain insects on the 
farm and in commercial storages. His 
last administrative position was in 
Manhattan, Kansas, where he headed 
the USDA Stored-Grain Insects Labo- 
Gailen D. White follows 


| him in that position. On behalf of the 


secretary of agriculture, Dr. L. S. 
Henderson, above, chief of the 
Stored-Products Insects Branch, 
Washington, D.C., at ceremonies in 
Manhattan, Kansas, presented Mr. 


Walkden with the department’s cer- 
tificate of recognition and forty-year 
service pin. 
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The chemical fertilizer industry of 
Communist China is getting much 
less attention than heavy industry in 
current economic planning, accord- 
ing to an article by Hughes H. Spur- 
lock, Far East Analysis Branch, For- 
eign Agricultural Service. 

This is surprising, Mr. Spurlock 
says, in view of the fact that China's 
agriculture bears an enormous bur- 
den. It is the key factor in the over- 
all econom‘c plan. It must not only 
meet the rapidly growing food and 
fiber needs arising from explosive 
population growth, but also supply 
industrial raw materials and pay for 
industrial development. The bright- 
est single prospect for boosting farm 
production to meet these needs lies 
in chemical fertilizers. 


Yet, after a decade of Commun- 
ist rule, Ch'na’s chemical fertilizer 
industry is still small relative to 
the need, and plant construction 
is lagging, Mr. Spurlock continues. 
Government policy has funnelled 
the bulk of capital investment in- 
to heavy industry and power de- 
Velopment; the fertilizer industry 
has had only a small percentage of 
the money budgeted for economic 
development. 


He feels the crucial question raised 
by this policy is: Can a weak and 
technologically backward agriculture 
meet such huge demands without 
heavy mineral fertilizer supplements 
to its traditional organic fertilizer 
sources—or will the policy lead to 
a dangerous food and fertil’zer cri- 
sis? 


ae 


Mr. Spurlock says the Commu- 
nists have evidently based their fer- 
tilizer policy on the assumption that 
for the first few years of industriali- 
zation they can expand agriculture 
enough through several improved but 
inexpensive farm practices that use 
cheap labor and local materials. Then, 
gradually, they hope to bring chemi- 
cal fertilizers into use in large quan- 
tities, as these labor-intensive farm 
measures near or reach practical 
limits, and as the country becomes 
industrially and technically capable 
of building fertilizer plants using its 
own resources. Already the Chinese 
Communists claim a trickle of re- 
verse flow from industry into agri- 
culture, for some fertilizer plants 
are now being built with parts and 
equipment made in China. 

Th’s whole “heavy industry first” 
procedure is consistent with standard 
Communist economic theory. It is al- 
so similar to the path that the So- 
viets followed. Only since 1950 has 
the Soviet Union made a strong push 
to step up production of chemical fer- 
tilizers. For China, however, with its 
paper-thin margin of agricultural 
supplies above minimum needs, such 
a course allows very little room for 
error. Neither success nor failure on 
the agricultural front is certain; but 
the rate of progress in supplying the 
necessary fertilizers is bound to be 
a factor of growing importance. 


Production 
China's fertil'zer production tar- 
gets and statistics do not show clear- 
ly the kinds of materials produced 


Ratio of 
production 
Year Consumption Production Imports to consumption 
,000 m.t. 1,000 m.t. 


1,000 m.t. 


... Without hetp, using a 
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Bag loading costs of eight cents a 
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ton are not uncommon in plants using 
Power-Curve equipment. One man loads 
and stacks direct from the packer with 
no need to lift a single bag. Loads can 
be palletized or stacked in any pattern, 
also put into warehouse storage. 
There are Power-Curve installations 
near you. Let us show you how your 
plant can benefit from a custom engi- 
neered Power-Curve loading operation. 


details sent on request. 
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or the contents in percentage of ni- 
trogen (N), phosphoric acid (P,O;). 
and potash (K,O). But some useful 
observations are possible. Between 
1952 and 1958, both consumption and 
domestic production of chemical fer- 
tilizers increased, but production as 
a percentage of consumpt'on changed 
very little. China continued to spend 
scarce exchange on imports, which 
by the end of the period had reached 
1.5 million metric tons. Chemical fer- 
tilizers are evidently being reserved 
largely for high priority uses, such 
as increasing the production of cot- 
ton and other technical crops in 
which the government has special in- 
terest. 

Developments in the fertilizer in- 
dustry so far suggest a policy of 
starting with the production of am- 
monium sulfate, ammonium nitrate, 
and ordinary superphosphate, and 
probably moving into the production 
of urea and the high-analysis meta- 
phosphates as industrial capacity and 
technology improve. In 1958, report- 
ed domestic production included 
900,000 tons of nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers, mostly ammonium sulfate (prob- 
ably 20% N), and 344,000 tons of 
phosphoric fertilizers (probably about 
18% P.,O,). Except for some local 
areas, Chinese soils are not deficient 
in potassium, thus potash production 
is not being emphas zed. 


Plant Construction 


In 1949 the Chinese Communists 
came into possession of two modern 
though badly damaged, chemical fer- 
tilizer plants, whose total production 
at that time amounted to less than 
100,000 tons. The larger plant, built 
at Dairen under the Japanese occu- 
pation, had a prewar rated capacity 
of 200,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
fate, but this capacity had been 
greatly reduced by the war and the 
Russians’ removal of vital equipment 
after V-J Day. (Some of this old 
equipment may have been returned 
later as a part of the Soviet ass’st- 
ance programs.) The smaller p'ant, 
built at Nanking before or about the 
time of the Japanese attack in 1937, 
had a rated capacity of 50,000 tons 
of ammonium sulfate, but the highest 
annual output achieved before the 
Communists took over was reported 
to be 27,0090 tons, or 54% of capacity. 


Between 1949 and 1952, Mr. 
Spurlock said, the Chinese Com- 
munists concentrated on restoring 
these facilities, and claimed to have 
built the Dairen plant up to a 
rated capacity of 80,000 tons. (Re- 
portedly it is scheduled for an ulti- 
mate capacity 10 times that size.) 
The Nanking plant was also re- 
built, and expanded to a rated ca- 
pacity of 63,000 tons. About 75% of 
the nation’s 1952 output is said to 
have come from these two plants. 


In the same year, China launched 
its first five year plan, which called 
for expanding the two ex’sting plants 
and putting five additional state- 
financed projects under construction. 
Of the new facilities, three were to 
manufacture nitrogenous fertilizers, 
and two of these were “Soviet Aid 
Projects.” The other two new plants 
were to be built by the Chinese and 
to turn out phosphatic fertilizers. 
Work was not actually started until 
late in that period or early in the 
next, but by the end of 1958 all five 
of the new plants were reported to 
be in various stages of construction. 
Some, possibly all, of these installa- 
tions are now producing at varying 
levels of capacity. 


Policy Shift 
For the second Plan period (1958- 
62), the state announced that it 


China's Current Economic Plan 
Fertilizer, Aids Heavy 


would continue work on the plants 
already started but would not be- 
gin any new projects to be financed 
out of national funds. The responsi- 
bility for financing and constructing 
new fertilizer facilities was shifted 
to local government units or peasant 
organizations. 


During the “big leap forward” 
drive of 1958, local construction 
plans mushroomed; all of the 
plants put under construction since 
1958 were apparently started by 
local units. 


This program, if carried to its ulti- 
mate conclusion—not a very likely 
possibility—-would have each of some 
2,000 counties operating a small fer- 
tilizer plant with a capacity of about 
8,000 tons. Each administrative re- 
gion or province would operate inter- 
mediate-size plants with capacities of 
around 40,000 tons or larger. It is 
not clear exactly how the communes 
fit into this plan at present, except 
that financing would probably come, 
in part at least, from savings set 
aside by peasant organizations. 

This shift to local production is 
apparently designed for several pur- 
poses to utilize the nation's re- 
sources more fully, to depend on lo- 
cal funds as much as possible in ex- 
panding agriculture, and to cut down 
hauling distances by decentral'zing 
fertilizer output. Shifting the finan- 
cial burden, though not emphasized 
by the state as an advantage, is 
probably a major aim. But having 
fertilizer produced near its sources 
of raw material and power, and if 
possible near where it is to be used, 
is a highly attractive feature in a 
country where transportation has 
long been a difficult problem 


Transportation could be further 
eased when the industry moves in- 
to the production of high-analysis 
fertilizers such as the metaphos- 
phates. But in the manufacture of 
equipment for producing these 
more complex fertilizers, China's 
industry has both technical and 
supply problems of the sort that 
usually beset an underdeveloped 
country attempting to move on 
several industrial fronts at one 
time. 


The Chinese Communists have fre- 
quently complained at the cost of im- 
porting special plant equipment and 
have criticized the slow deliveries of 
these imports. To save foreign ex- 


"GROUNDED!' 


SCOTT, MISS.—A Spearman bi- 
plane caused a freak ground accident 
here recently, knocking down the pi- 
lot Roy Russell, 38, who has been 
working for Delta & Pine Land Co. 
as an aerial applicator. 

Delta Pine production manager 
Buell Nunnery, said Mr. Russell was 
cranking the plane from the outside 
with Pepper Martin of Scott operat- 
ing the throttle controls. When the 
throttle stuck the plane went ber- 
serk knocking down Mr. Russell, 
chewing into a pickup truck which 
crashed into a Delta Pine owned 
auto, 

The truck was badly damaged, the 
auto only slightly—and Mr. Russell 
was taken to Greenville General Hos- 
pital to be treated for severe bruises 
where he was reported in good con- 
dition. 

Mr. Russell had been doing aerial 
application work for D&PL for sev- 
eral months, putting out cotton pol- 
sons, pasture fertilizer and cotton 
defoliants. 


433 194 239 44.8 
_ 592 260 332 43.9 
900 345 555 38.3 
1955 1,222 426 794 49 
: 1,500 663 837 44.2 
1,800 803 997 444 
1958 laitikul 2,708 1,244 1,464 45.9 
*includes a total of all mineral fertilizers in bulk form, i.e., the carriers. ; 
car®™ 
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change and speed up construction, 
the Ministry of Machine Building has 
cut all possible corners trying to 
reach self-sufficiency in units for 
manufacturing the more complex fer- 
tilizers. Success is being claimed for 
these efforts. But critical shortages 
still exist in supplies of vital items, 
and substitutes are being sought. 
Building material shortages are espe- 
cially serious for nitrogen production. 
In view of these drawbacks, produc- 
tion of urea and metaphosphates is 
evidently being attempted only on 
something of an experimental basis. 


State Assistance 

During the First Five Year Plan 
the capital investment going into fer- 
tilizer production came from the na- 
tional budget and went into building 
and expanding the seven big ferti- 
lizer plants, During the Second Plan, 
emphasis on fertilizers has been in- 
creased, targets doubled, and pro- 
posed investments enlarged; but, as 
mentioned earlier, the increased allo- 
cations rely heavily on nonbudgetary 
sources. Though state authorities are 
clearly concerned over the lag in fer- 
tilizer production and are moving to- 
ward giving increased attention to 
the problem, they have not been will- 
ing to make major shifts of capital 
investment from higher priority uses. 

However, to promote the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers from savings out- 
side the state budget, the Central 
Government has extended some note- 
worthy services. Among these is the 
provision of guidance and blueprints 
to local organizations, to help them 
set up and operate fertilizer facili- 
ties that will suit their technical and 
financial resources. Reports are that 
the state has completed two small 
prototype plants for use as demon- 
strators, and that it is training engi- 
neers and skilled workers to assist 
local groups in building and operating 
their own plants. 


Outlook 


The Chinese once mentioned a tar- 
get of 15 million tons of fertilizer by 
1967; then in 1958, they moved the 
target date up to 1962. At another 
time, however, this same 15 million 
tons was officially described as far 
too little. 

Under present conditions such tar- 
gets and estimates of need have lit- 
tle practical significance. China's 
soils are known to be seriously de- 
ficient in one or more plant food ele- 
ments, and the need for chemical 
fertilizers is so large that meeting it 
completely, or even in large part, is 
not a serious possibility for the next 
few years. It would be difficult 
enough—and about all the regime 
could hope for—to expand the ferti- 
lizer industry sufficiently to permit 
gradual yearly increases in fertilizer 
application. Whether this can or will 
be done remains to be seen. Success 
could greatly ease the agricultural 
problem; lack of substantial progress 
could greatly complicate the whole 
economic plan. 

Concluding, Mr. Spurlock says 
China's progress along this line bears 
watching, for the state of its chem- 
ical fertilizer supply affords one of 
the best indicators of its general 
farm production trends. Use of this 
indicator in 1958 was highly effective 
in helping Free World observers to 
spot the enormous exaggerations in 
Communist China’s official claims 
that farm production had doubled, 
long before China itself admitted 
them. 


New C 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Sun-Ray Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has filed articles of incor- 
poration listing $500,000 authorized 
capitalization to “process, prepare, 
buy, sell, acquire either at wholesale 
or retail or both, distribute, export, 
import, dispose of, generally deal in 
and with chemicals and organic fer- 
tilizers, and all manners of insecti- 
cides, microorganisms, and by-prod- 
ucts of any or all of the foregoing.” 
Incorporators-directors are R. A. 
Peters, Phoenix; Herbert E. Wel- 
hener, Raymond J. Beran and Donald 
G. Pass of Scottsdale, Ariz. 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 


DOES TIME TAKEN FOR PHYSICAL EXAM CONSTITUTE SICK LEAVE ? 


ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


WNJo. SICK LEAVE PAY 
1S ONLY FOR EMPLOYEE 
/LL AND UNABLE TO 
WORK. 


Based on a/959 
Virginia decision 


CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 32) 


waiting for the beaten path to de- 
velop. 


“If the price that farmers pay for 
fertilizer was raised $8 per ton, 
farmers would make considerably 
more money. Here’s why: If a ferti- 
lizer dealer had a margin of $10 ton 
on his fertilizer sales, instead of $1 or 
$2 a ton, don't you think he would 
beat the bushes, do more field selling, 
and rant and rave to get his farmer 
customers to use more adequate— 
more profitable—rates of fertilizer? 
And for the farmer who is not using 
the most profitable rates of fertilizer, 
his increased return would still be 
several hundred percent on his in- 
vestment in fertilizer.” 

Dr. Parks then suggested the coun- 
ty agent as another source to help 
carry out the industry's responsibili- 
ties. 

“Let me make the same analogy 
here, applying the profit motive to 
the functions of the county agent,” he 
said. “Suppose we could develop a 
system whereby the more money the 
farmers in a county make, the more 
money the county agent makes. More 
or less, an incentive bonus system. 
Suppose in addition to his salary, the 
county agent receives a bonus. The 
bigger the increase in farm income 
in his county, the bigger the bonus. 
Maybe the bonus could be substantial 
enough that the county agent would 
rant and rave, too, to get the farmers 
in his county to use optimum 
amounts of the right fertilizers. Don’t 


you think that under such a system, 
we would move in the direction of 
making the future of agriculture a 
more profitable one? 


“I hope I have conveyed my belief 
that it is the opportunity, the duty, 
and the responsibility of the ferti- 
lizer industry to sell more adequate 
amounts of the fertilizers that are 
needed. 


“Additionally, the fertilizer in- 
dustry has a responsibility to the 
research and extension agencies 
whose results and efforts are need- 
ed, to make the farmer’s use of 
fertilizer most profitable. 


“At this point, I would like to cast 
a questioning eye on our associates 
in experiment station and extension 
work. Why is it that there is not 
better support for their programs, 
from the fertilizer industry? It’s not 
because of lack of a good story, be- 
cause there is a good story—the same 
one I've just been touting so highly. 
Then if we believe in the program— 
and we do—why isn’t the fertilizer 
industry present en masse when the 
state legislature considers annual ap- 
propriations for extension work? Is 
it possible that the extension and ex- 
periment station people have been 
guilty—and the fertilizer industry— 
of knowing that we have a good prod- 
uct and wondering why the path to 
our door isn’t just a little better 
trodden? 


“I am not saying that this problem 


has not been recognized, because it 
has. The extension people have made 
a modest dignified effort to educate 
us, but they haven’t sold us. In the 
diverse clamor of America today, 
such a modest approach won't sell a 
fountain pen, or an automobile, or a 
carload of fertilizer—or a research 
program. 

“To those in college and experi- 
ment station work, I would offer 
counsel identical to my advice to the 
fertilizer industry: If you have a 
good product, and you believe in it, 
it is your responsibility to the future 
of agriculture to get out and sell it!” 


Monsanto Acquires 
Surplus Plant 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co. has acquired title to the old St. 
Louis Chemical Corp. plant adja- 
cent to Monsanto’s William G. 
Krummrich plant in Monsanto, II. 

The acquisition involves production 
facilities and a 15.7-acre tract of 
land. During World War II, the 
Chemical Corp. plant was operated 
for the Army by Monsanto to pro- 
duce specialized medicinals. Monsanto 
has been leasing the facility from the 
government to manufacture farm 
chemicals and oil additives. 


Gordon B. Ough Dies 


BLENHEIM, ONT. — Gordon B. 
Ough, 21-year veteran with the Ca- 
nadian Industries Ltd., died at his 
home here recently. 

He was manager of the C.LL. plant 
in Chatham and assistant Canadian 
manager of the Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Ltd., Toronto, since 1959. 
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Phosphate-containing Complex Fer- 
tilizer Material Production. Patent 
issued Sept. 27, 1960, to John Ken- 
neth Bradley, Ipswich; Geoffrey 
George Brown, Woodbridge, and Wil- 
liam Francis Sheldrick, Felixstowe, 
England, assignors to Fisons, Ltd., 
Suffolk, England. A process for the 
production of a complex fertilizer 
which comprises reacting together 
potassium chloride and nitric acid of 
a concentration in the range 50-95% 


PRODUCTION 
PROCESS 


by weight, at a temperature of the 
order of 100° C., the nitric acid being 
employed in amount comprising 10 to 
200% excess over the requirement of 
4 mols of nitric acid per 3 mols of 
potassium chloride, removing. the 
formed nitrosyl chloride and chlorine, 
treating the liquid product free from 
nitrosyl chloride and chlorine with 
phosphoric acid of a concentration in 
the range 50-70% by weight, and 
treating the resulting product with 
ammonia, with vigorous agitation. 


2,955,069 

Synergistic Insecticidal Composi- 
tions. Patent issued Oct. 4, 1960, to 
Howard A. Jones and John A. Gar- 
man, Baltimore, Md., and Berton C. 
Dickinson, Lyndonville, N.Y.,  as- 
signors to Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York. Synergistic in- 
secticidal compositions comprising O, 
O-dimethy! S-(1,2 dicarbethoxyethy]) 
dithiophosphate and an organic car- 
bamate ester of the following gen- 
eral formula 


R* 
\ 
NCOOR' 
H 


wherein R’* is ethyl and R* is selected 
from the group consisting of 3- 
methylphenyl, 4-methylpheny! and 3- 
5-dimethylphenyl, wherein said com- 
ponents are present in the ratio of 
about 2 parts of said carbamate per 
part of said dithiophosphate. 


“H-25...Most efficient 
mover we ever used” 
says Plant Superintendent 


Feeds 1-ton-per-minute bagging machine 
from stockpiles up to 50 feet distant, also 
unloads box cars at 100 tons per hour 


with 15 feet haul to elevator. 


HOUGH, PAYLOADER, PAYMOVER, PAYLOGGER, PAYLOMATIC ond 
PAY cre registered trademork names of The Frank G. Hough Co. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Mlinois 
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“The H-25 is easier to operate; has shorter 
turning radius and gives nearly twice as much 
output as our older tractor-shovels,” says 
James C. Harnage, Plant Superintendent of 
Berrien Products Co., Nashville, Georgia. “It 
also spills less, keeps the floor cleaner, and 
maintains better working safety conditions. 
Digging traction is good and the lift is fast. 
It’s proving to be the most efficient mover we 
ever used and is even outperforming larger 
movers”. 


Feeding 5-10-15 fertilizer from the stockpile 
on a 50 ft. haul, this H-25 is able to keep up 
with the full | -ton-per-minute capacity of the 
bagging machine. The power-steer and power- 
shift transmission of the H-25 gives such ease 
of operation that an operator can maintain a 
fast, high-production pace the full shift with- 
out strain. 


Whether your bulk-handling needs require 
the Model H-25 with 2,500 Ib. operating ca- 
pacity, or a larger tractor-shovel up to 12,000 
lb. operating capacity — you'll find a “pay- 
LOADER” is the standard of any comparison. 
Your Hough Distributor is ready to prove it, 
and has the finest service and parts facilities 
in the business, backed by Hough factory 
service personnel. 
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THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
LIBERTYVILLE, 
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2,955,116 
Organic Thiophosphates as Insecti- 
cides. Patent issued Oct. 4, 1960, to 
William R. Diveley, Newark, Del., 
assignor to Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. The method of pro- 
ducing a compound of the formula 


offs 
Hy H—8O P(OR): 


in which R represents a saturated hy- 
drocarbon radical of 1-4 carbon atoms 
which comprises contacting a com- 
pound of the formula (RO),POSSOP- 
(OR), with dioxene in the presence of 
a catalytic amount of iodine at a 
temperature in the range of about 
0-100° C, 
2,955,125 

Herbicidal Compositions. Patent is- 
sued Oct. 4, 1960, to Carl N. Ander- 
sen, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., assignor 
to Gallowhur Chemical Corp., Ossin- 
ing, N.Y. A compound selected from 
the group consisting of an arsono 
acetaldehyde having 1 to 3 arsono 
groups linked to its alpha carbon 
atom, and the alkali and alkaline 
earth salts thereof. 


2,955,070 

Synergistic Insecticidal Composi- 
tions. Patent issued to Howard A. 
Jones and John A. Garman, Balti- 
more, Md., and Berton C. Dickinson, 
Lyndonville, N.Y., assignors to Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., New 
York. Synergistic insecticidal com- 
positions comprising O,O-dimethy! S- 
(1, 2- dicarbethoxyethyl) dithiophos- 
phate and an organic carbamate of 
the formula 


R‘ 
NCOOR* 
raf 


H 


where R* is ethyl and R* is selected 
from the group consisting of 4-meth- 
oxyphenyl and 4-phenylphenyl radi- 
cals, and wherein said components are 
present in the ratio of about two 
parts of said carbamate per part of 
said dithiophosphate. 


2,955,071 

Insecticidal Composition Compris- 
ing an Acylated Piperazine and a 
Member of Group of Pyrethrin and 
Allethrin. Patent issued Oct. 4, 1960, 
to Joseph J. McGrath, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assignor to Gulf Research & De- 
velopment Co., Pittsburgh. An insecti- 
cidal composition comprising an in- 
secticidal toxicant selected from the 
group consisting of pyrethrins and al- 
lethrin, a solvent therefor, and an 
acylated piperazine having the follow- 
ing formula: 


A 


N 


wherein A and B are selected from 
the class consisting of unsubstituted 
ethylene radicals and ethylene tradi- 
cals having from 1 to 4 short chain 
alkyl substituents of not more. than 
two carbon atoms each, X and Z are 
acyl radicals of aliphatic carboxylic 
acids containing from 3 to 15 carbon 
atoms. 
2,955,072 

Chloronitronaphthalenes as Fungi- 
cides. Patent issued Oct. 4, 1960, to 
Rex D. Closson, Northville, Mich., 
and Walter T. Smith, Jr., Lexington, 
Ky., assignors by mesne assignments, 
to Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
A fungicidal composition comprising 
a halonitronaphthalene of the formu- 
la 


) 


(NO4)o 


Xe 


wherein # is one of the integers 1 and 
2, m is one of the integers 1 and 2, 
the total of » and m is not over three 


- 

é ve ” ; 

4 - 
= = 


and X is a halogen of atomic number 
17-35, together with a surface active 
agent as a dispersant therefor. 
2,952,585 

Immunizing Against and Treat- 
ment of Diseases. Patent issued Sept. 
13, 1960, to John H. Heller, Wilton, 
Conn., assignor to New England In- 
stitute for Medical Research, R'dge- 
field, Conn. As a composition of mat- 
ter, colloidal carbon black having 
adsorbed thereon an agent selected 
from the group consisting of toxoids, 
antigens, anti-allergic agents, hor- 
mones, natural and synthetic, and 
therapeutics. 

2,953,490 

Propylamine Fungicides. Patent is- 
sued Sept. 20, 1960, to George F. Dee- 
bel, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The method of inhibiting growth of 
fungi which comprises exposing the 
fungi to a toxic quantity of an amine 
of the formula 


ci 


2,953,491 


_ Fungicide. Patent issued Sept. 20, 
1960, to William B. Hardy, and John 
F. Hosler, Bound Brook, N.J., assign- 
ors to American Cyanamid Co., New 
York. The method of protecting or- 
ganic materials susceptible to damage 
by fungi which comprises: applying to 
said organic material a biocidal com- 
position comprising an inert carrier 


and from at least 0.01 to 10.0% by | 
weight, based on the total weight of | 
said biocidal composition of a 3-acyl- } 
amino-1,2,4-triazole characterized by | 


the formula: 


H—C N 
R 


wherein R is a substituent selected 
from the group consisting of an alky! 


radical of at least eight but not more | 
than twelve carbon atoms and an | 


aryl radical. 
2,958,492 
Method of Controlling Nematodes 
by Applying Imidazole. Patent issued 


Sept. 20, 1960, to William E. Duggins, | 
Berkeley Heights, N.J., assignor to | 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New | 
York. The method of protecting loci | 
against nematodes which comprises | 


applying to said loci a nematocidal 
amount of imidazole. 


2,954,316 


Viny! Phosphate Pesticides. Patent | 


issued Sept. 27, 1960, to Everett E. 
Gilbert, Morris Township, Morris 
County; Julian A. Otto, Lake Tama- 
rack, and Edmund J. Ramanowski. 
Jersey City, N.J., assignors to Allied 
Chemical Corp., New York. A vinyl 
phosphate compound selected from 
the group of compounds having the 
following general formulas: 


Oo 
RS—CC]=CO— P(OR’), 
CH, 
and 
CH,—SR’ 


in which R is a member of the group 
consisting of lower alkyl and mono- 
chloroalkyl radicals, and R’ and R’ 
are lower alkyl] radicals. 

The method of preparing a vinyl 
phosphate compound having the fol- 
lowing general formula: 


Oo 
RS—CR'=CO—P(OR"), 
CH, 

in which R is a member of the group 
consisting of lower alkyl and mono- 
chloroalky!l radicals, R' is a member 
of the group consisting of hydrogen 
and chlorine, and R’ is a lower alkyl 
radical, which comprises reacting an 


alkylmercaptoacetone having the fol- 
lowing general formula: 
R'S—CH;—CO— CH, 

in which R’ is a lower alkyl radical, 
with a chlorinating agent, thereby 
forming a chlorinated mercaptoace- 
tone compound, and then reacting 
said chlorinated mercaptoacetone 
compound with a lower trialkyl phos- 
phite. 

Pesticidal compositions comprising 
a vinyl phosphate compound selected 
from the group of compounds hav ng 
the following general formulas: 


RS—CCl=CO— P(OR’), 
CH, 
and 
oO 
R’S—CH=CO— P(OR’), 
CH,—SR’ 


in which R is a member of the group 
consisting of lower alkyl and mono- 


chloroalkyl radicals, and R* and R’ 
are lower alkyl radicals, together 
with a carrier therefor. 


2,954,317 

Methods and Composition for Con- 
trol of Parasites. Patent issued Sept. 
27, 1960, to Eugene E. Kenaga, Mid- 
land, Mich., assignor to the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland. A method 
which comprises bringing into con- 
tact with pests selected from the 
group consisting of insects and arach- 
nids, a parasiticidal amount of a toxi- 
cant corresponding to the formula 


x o 
—CHy 
O=P—O—CH: 
b—ons 


wherein X is a member selected from 
the group consisting of an alkylidene 
and a chloralkylidene radical con- 
taining from the group consisting of 
an alkylidene and a chloroalkylidene 
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radical containing from 1 to 2 carbon 
atoms, inclusive. 
2,954,318 

Miticide Composition. Patent issued 
Sept. 27, 1960, to George F. Ludvik, 
Kirkwood, Mo., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. A com- 
position for controlling insects and 
mites which comprises as its active 
ingredients a mixture of from 2 to 
60% of 2,4,5,4’-tetra-chlorodiphenyl- 
sulfone and from 40 to 95% of the 
ethyl ester of O(p-nitrophenyl) thio- 
phosphoric acid. 

2,954,319 

Method of Combating Red Spider 
Mites by Means of a Trichloro-di- 
phenyl-sulphone. Patent issued Sept. 
27, 1960, to Jan Hendrik-Uhlenbroek 
and Jacques Meltzer, Van Houtenlaan, 
Netherlands, assignors to North 
American Philips Co., Inc., New York. 
A method of destroying red spider 
mites particularly in their develop- 

(Turn to PATENTS, page 42) 


Rides Herd on the “Cars” 


He keeps tabs on the Phillips fleet of ammonia and 
nitrogen solution tank cars. He’s the man who 
“pulls those extra cars out of the hat” when they 
are needed to handle an unexpected rush of busi- 
ness. Many of our customers manufacturing ferti- 
lizer have been pleasantly surprised at how 
quickly these extra tank cars are rounded up. 
Actually our “magic hat” is the world’s largest 
fleet of nitrogen-hauling tank cars. Through the 
use of strategically located bulk storage facilities 
and tank car pools, we are prepared to rush de- 
liveries of those desperately needed cars that you 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHILLIPS 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Not’! Bonk Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street, 
"C" P.O. Box 7313 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adoms Building 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO— 395 E. Brood St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Keorney St. 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


Stotion 


OMAHA, NEB.— 3212 Dodge St. 
RALEIGH, N. C.— 401 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fonnin Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — 3839 Meodows Drive 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—20! E. Armour Bivd. 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—2075 Millburn Ave. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN.—215 South Ith St. 


hadn't figured on before the season began. 

The assurance of an adequate supply—even to 
handle unforeseen business—is just one of the many 
ways in which Phillips can serve you. For ex- 
ample, Phillips will assist in sales meetings for 
your salesmen and dealers . . . compute cost-cut- 
ting formulations on its electronic computer . . . 
and, of course, supply you with high quality Nitro- 
gen Solutions, Anhydrous Ammonia, Ammonium 
Nitrate, Ammonium Sulfate, and Triple Super 
phosphate. For complete details contact the near- 
est office listed below. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Moin 
SPOKANE, WASH. —52! £. Sprogve 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—425) Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St, 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utice Squore 
WICHITA, KAN, KFH Building 


PASADENA, CALIF.—317 N. Loke Ave. 
Oberlin Rood 
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SULFURIC ACID LINE 


(Continued from page 9?) 


that there will be an accident. This 
means that emergency treatment fa- 
cilities will be put in the area where 
aid can be administered promptly. 

In a recent magazine article, Warn- 
er Bloomberg, Jr., made this state- 
ment, “The careless fool who ignores 
all safety rules may live to retire 
with no injury worse than a cut 
finger, while a man known for his 
caution may be struck down.” This 
pretty well describes this foe—Acci- 
dents, that we are trying to destroy. 
Remember what he is and it will help 
us in the fight. 


GIRDLER CHANGES NAME 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Girdler Con- 
struction Corp. of Louisville recently 
announced a change in its corporate 
name to Girdler Corp. 


TVA Symposium 
On Fertilizer Planned 

MUSCLE SHOALS, ALA. — TVA 
and the Southern Regional Soil Re- 
search Committee (Fertilizer Evalua- 
tion Work Group) will jointly spon- 
sor a symposium on “Effects of En- 
vironment on Crop Response to Fer- 
tilizers” at Muscle Shoals, Ala., on 
Jan. 25-26. This symposium will be 
held in connection with the annual 
fertilizer evaluation conference spon- 
sored by these groups and will occu 
py the morning sessions on both days. 
The first session will be concerned 
with moisture-yield response rela- 
tionships. The second morning session 
will include topics concerning tem- 
perature effects on nutrient uptake. 
Arrangements are being made for 
outstanding speakers for various pa- 
pers to be presented in the sympo- 
sium. 

Afternoon sessions will be devoted 
to progress reports of cooperative re- 
search, concerning only the sponsor- 


ing groups and cooperat'ng states. 
Tours of TVA's research and produc- 
tion facilities will be available for all 
in attendance. 


Engineer Group Announces 
December Meeting Plans 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Some 1,200 
agricultural engineers from industry, 
educational institutions, and state and 
federal agencies will gather here Dec. 
4-7 for their winter meeting. 

The group will require the meeting 
facilities of both the Peabody and 
Chisca Hotels for its program. Th's 
will be the first time the society has 
held its winter meeting in Memphis. 

Total number of speakers partici- 
pating in five concurrent sessions will 
total more than 150. 


WASHINGTON MEETING 
SPOKANE, WASH. — Annual 
Washington Liquid Fertilizer Dealers 
Assn. meeting has been scheduled for 
Dec. 5, at the Davenport Hotel here. 


Familiar face in Midwest fertilizer plants: US.|.'s Field Service 
Engineer Tom Martin checks granulation of product at Federal 
Fertilizer Co. plant in Danville, ill. 


Here’s U.S.1.’s Tom Martin... 
LOOKING FOR WORK IN YOUR PLANT 


Tom Martin is U.S.I.’s Senior Field Service 
Engineer covering fertilizer manufacturers in 
the Midwest. His job: To help customers make 
the most efficient use of U.S.I.’s Ammonia, 
Nitrogen Solutions, Sulfuric Acid and Phos- 
phatic Fertilizer Solutions (wet process phos- 


phoric acid). 


Tom knows materials, processes, equipment, 


... Suggest equipment ... determine whether 
— and how —you can cut costs. He’ll work 
with you setting up trial runs, and lend a hand 
until production is running smoothly. 

If this U.S.I. service would be valuable in 
your operations, you can contact Tom Martin 


through our New York Sales Office. Write or 


formulations, costs. He’d like to put his know]l- 


edge and experience to work in your plant. 

Why not get in touch with him? He’s avail- 
able for trouble shooting on any immediate 
production problem you may have. Tom will 
also help you calculate optimum formulations 


phone collect. The number is OXford 7-0700. 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 
Divison of Notionel Distillers and Chemical 

99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 


‘FIGHT EXAGGERATIONS’ 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Cali- 
fornia’s dean of agriculture has urged 
the farming industry to fight “un- 
founded or exaggerated stories” about 
the presence of chemicals on food 
with the weapon of fact. 

Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, Jr., told the 
Governor’s special committee on pub- 
lic policy regarding agricultural 
chemicals that “it is our duty to show 
the public that the use of chemicals 
in food production, preservation and 
storage is carefully regulated by laws 
that are strictly enforced by govern- 
mental agencies and that farmers 
recognize a moral responsibility to 
use these chemicals properly.” 

Dean Aldrich said that if Ameri- 
cans wish to keep on eating in the 
manner to which they have become 
accustomed, they have no choice but 
to accept the control of pests with 
chemicals, 

“Without these pesticides,” he said, 
“we would not have our present sup- 
ply of foods and those that would be 
available would cost much more.” 

He added that chemicals in many 
cases are directly responsible, not 
only for more food, but for cleaner 
food of higher quality. 


Sulfur Safety Covered 
In MCA Booklet 


WASHINGTON—A chemical safe- 
ty data sheet on sulfur has been pub- 
lished recently by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn. The 15-page booklet 
gives step-by-step instructions for un- 
loading molten sulfur from tank cars. 
It covers “dome” unloading by air 
pressure and “bottom” unloading by 
gravity flow, pump or air pressure 

Other sections of the booklet cover 
the physical properties of sulfur, en- 
gineering control, employee safety, 
protective equipment, fire fighting, 
handling, storage, tank cleaning, 
medical management and first aid 

Approximately five and one-half 
million tons of sulfur are used an- 
nually in the United States in the 
manufacture of fertilizers, explosives, 
insecticides, fungicides, pharmaceu- 
ticals and many other chemical prod- 
ucts 

MCA’s publication on sulfur is the 
74th in the continuing chemical safe- 
ty data sheet series. Copies may be 
obtained at 30¢ each from the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn., Inc., 1825 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 


California Chemical 
Workers’ Earnings Increase 


SAN FRANCISCO The Labor 
Statistics and Research Division of 
the California Department of Indus- 
trial Relations reports that average 
weekly earnings of agr'cultural 
chemical production workers in the 
state increased between July and 
August. 

Agricultural chemical workers were 
earning an average of $10423 in 
August, compared to $101.11 the 
month before, and $97.27 in the same 
month of 1959. The average hourly 
wage went up one cent, to $2.47. It 
was $2.39 in August, 1959. 

The $104.23 average weekly earn- 
ings of agricultural chemical workers 
compared to $111.34 in the chemical 
industry as a whole in the state. The 
Division reported that there were 
39,600 workers in the entire industry 
in August, 100 more than in July 
and 500 more than in August, 1959. 


New Mixing Plant to 
Be Built in lowa 


CONRAD, IOWA—Alexander En- 
terprises has started construction of 
a $20,000 remote controlled, dry ferti- 
lizer mixing plant here. 

With special metering equipment, 
one man will be able to prepare any 
analysis of fertilizer ordered by the 
farmer and in any quantity desired, 
the owners say. 
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“Tell me 
again 
that part 
about 
‘you're 
beautiful” | 


“You're beautiful because your colors are bright 
—and you're so loaded with that certain perfection 
Chase always gives!” “That certain perfection” is really 
a host of little details that Chase never overlooks. For instance, every Chase plant employs 
an “Ink Man,” just to keep constant watch over hundreds of different hues, and to help Chase's 
skilled color-printing craftsmen put them to the very best use. All this so your products go to 
market in the most inviting way possible! As for economy and utility... these are an integral part 
of every Chase Bag. For facts about bags for any 


purpose, call your Chase Man, or write us, CHAGE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC + CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 
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PATENTS 


(Continued from page 39) 


mental stages comprising contacting 
said mites with an acaracidal compo- 
sition containing an acaracidally ef- 
fective amount of 2,4,4’-trichloro di- 
phenyl sulfone and an inert carrier 
therefor. 

2,954,320 

Vinyl Phosphate Pesticides. Patent 
issued Sept. 27, 1960, to Everett E. 
Gilbert, Morristown; Alphonso W. 
Marsilio, Boonton, and Julian A. Otto, 
Stockholm, N.J., assignors to Allied 
Chemical Corp., New York. A vinyl 
phosphate compound having the fol- 
lowing general formula: 

Oo 
RS—CR'=CO— P(OR’): 
in which R is a member of the group 
consisting of lower alkyl and mono- 
chloroalky! radicals, R' is a member 
of the group consisting of hydrogen 
and chlorine, R* is a lower alky] radi- 
cal and R°® is an aromatic radical of 
the group consisting of phenyl, naph- 
thy] and halo-, phenyl-, phenoxy-, low- 
er alkyl- and lower alkoxy-substituted 
derivatives thereof. 

The method of preparing a vinyl 
phosphate compound having the fol- 
lowing genera] formula: 

Oo 
RS—CR'=CO—P(OR?’); 
R' 
in which R is a member of the group 
consisting of lower alkyl and mono- 
chloroalkyl radicals, R* is a member 
of the group consisting of hydrogen 
and chlorine, R’ is a lower alkyl radi- 
cal and R’ is an aromatic radical of 
the group consisting of phenyl, naph- 
thyl and halophenyl-, phenoxy-, lower 
alkyl- and lower alkoxy-substituted 


derivatives thereof, which comprises 
reacting a thioalkyl ether having the 
following general formula: 
R*°S—CH,—COR’ 

in which R’ is a lower alkyl radical 
and R* is an aromatic radical! 
of the group consisting of phenyl, 
naphthy! and halo-, phenyl-, phenoxy-, 
lower alkyl- and lower alkoxy-substi- 
tuted derivatives thereof, with a chlo- 
rinating agent, thereby forming a 
chlorinated thioalky] ether and then 
reacting said chlorinated thioalky! 
ether with a lower trialkyl phosphite. 

Pesticidal compositions comprising 
a vinyl phosphate compound having 
the following general formula: 

RS—CR'=CO— P(OR’), 

in which R and R’ are alkyl radicals 
containing from one to four carbon 
atoms, R‘ is a member of the group 
consisting of hydrogen and chlorine, 
and R’ is an aromatic radical of the 
group cons’sting of phenyl, naphthyl 
and halo-, phenyl-, phenoxy-, lower 
alkyl- and lower alkoxy-substituted 
derivatives thereof, together with a 
carrier therefor. 


To Florida Phosphate Post 


BALTIMORE—Roy W. Biddle has 
been appointed general chemical su- 
perintendent of the Florida Phosphate 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co., Davi- 
son Chemical Division, and will make 
his headquarters at Davison’s Bartow, 
Florida, installations. He will be re- 
sponsible for all chemical operations. 
William R. Fort is manager of the 
Florida Phosphate Division. 

A Davison employee for 13 years, 
Mr. Biddle was transferred from the 
company’s Curtis Bay plant. 


DISTRIBUTOR EXPANSION 
OPPORTUNITIES... 


contact. 


customer satisfaction. 


break the 
“PROFIT-BARRIER™ 


DISTRIBUTOR 


You'll sell a complete line of spreader bodies developed 
for fast, accurate application. There’s a Chief spreader 
body designed to meet the demands of any customer you 


You can depend on factory-24-hour service for continued 


You'll have a complete marketing and sales program de- 
signed to help you sell more . . . make more! 


When you become a Chief Spreader distributor you'll be 
selling some of the strongest, best engineered spreaders 
on the market. Act today! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS AT NO OBLIGATION 


Mexican Fertilizer 


Production Increases 


MEXICO CITY—In an article ap- 
pearing in the Journal of Commerce, 
it was reported that home produc- 
tion of nitrogenous and phosphorus 
fertilizers in Mexico is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

In 1959 the capacity for nutrient 
units of nitrogenous products was 
82,955 tons, and for phosphorus 18,- 
330 tons. It is hoped that before 1962 
these figures will have increased to 
188,735 and 54,945 tons, respectively, 
the article sa‘d. 

During 1960 the French-Mexican 
Fertilizantes de Monclova should 
have its nitric acid and ammon’um 
nitrate plant working to capacity. 
The Mexican-owned Industria Nacio- 
nal Quimico Farmaceutica, S.A., is 
in new premises in the state of 
Mexico and has increased its produc- 
tion capacity of sulfuric acid and of 
calcium superphosphate. 

Other important Mexican com- 
panies are Coque y Derivados S.A., 
and Guanomex. 

Petroleos Mexicanos at the begin- 
ning of this year began to install two 
of three projected plants, each of 
which will be able to produce 200 
tons daily of anhydrous ammonia, an 
amount which should satisfy the 
country’s demand for nitrogen ferti- 
lizers for roughly the next ten years. 

Sales of fertilizers to Mexico, 
which in 1959 amounted to $205 mil- 
lion excluding considerable quanti- 
ties known to have escaped customs 
vigilance, are made largely through 
official banks, including agricultural 
and ejidal credit banks and the Na- 
tional Union of Sugar Producers. 


Maumee Purchase Announced 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — The Mau- 
mee Chemical Co. of Toledo, Ohio, 
announced on Oct. 10 the purchase of 
the Toms River Chemical Co. for a 
price in excess of $1 million. The sale 
includes a series of buildings with a 
total area of 380,000 sq. ft. 

John Drumheller, sales develop- 
ment manager for Maumee, said the 
facility will be used to manufacture 
pharmaceuticals, food flavorings, and 
chemicals for industry. 

The Maumee Chemical Co. was 
founded in Toledo in 1946 and be- 
came engaged in commercial produc- 
tion of chemicals in 1950. The Toms 
River plant is located in St. Bernard. 


HORTICULTURISTS TO MEET 

GRAND JUNCTION, COLO.—The 
Western Colorado Horticultural So- 
ciety will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. 6-7 at the Civic Auditorium 
here, F. J. Randall, secretary-treas- 
urer, has announced. 


“I'll just have to wait—those guys 
won't touch a bag during lunch time.” 


Canadian Pesticide Director 
Retires After 38 Years 


OTTAWA—Dr. Hubert Mart:n, di- 
rector of the Pesticide Research In- 
stitute since it was established by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
at London, Ont., 10 years ago, re- 
tired Sept. 30. Recognized as one of 
the world’s leading specialists in crop 
protection, he has investigated al- 
most every facet of the use of chem!- 
cals as pesticides during a 38-year 
career. 

Born in England, he received his 
B.Sc. degree in chemistry in 1921 from 
the University of London, his M.Sc. 
in agricultural chemistry in 1926 and 
his D.Sc. in chemistry of crop protec- 
tion in 1934. He has served in an ad- 
vivory capacity on several interna- 
tional committees. Dr. Martin was 
e'ected a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Chemistry in 1930 and the 
Chemical Institute of Canada in 1953, 
and is a member of at least seven 
sc entific organizations. 

His book “The Scientific Principles 
of Crop Protection” was first pub- 
lished in 1928 and there have been 
three subsequent editions. His “Guide 
to Chemicals Used in Crop Protec- 
tion,” published after he came to 
Canada, is in its fourth edition. 


Tree Fertilization 
Booklet Available 


WASHINGTON The National 
Plant Food Institute has announced 
the availability of “How to Fertilize 
Trees and Measure Response,” a 
booklet by Dr. Stanley P. C. Gessel, 
associate professor of forest soils, 
school of forestry, University of 
Washington; Kenneth J. Turnbull, in- 
structor in forest mensuration, school 
of forestry, University of Washing- 
ton, and F. Todd Tremblay, Pacific 
Northwest regional director, NPFT. 


California Fertilizer Group Announces 
Plans for 37th Annual Convention 


CORONADO, CAL.—The Califor- 
nia Fertilizer Assn. will hold its 37th 
annual convention at the Hotel del 
Coronado here, Nov. 13-15. 

Starting proceedings on Nov. 14 
will be Demont W. Galbraith, associa- 
tion president from Agriform Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., Woodland, Cal., who 
will give the opening remarks. Sid- 
ney H. Bierly, general manager of 
the association, will follow with the 
group’s annual report. 

After a report from the soil im- 
provement committee, Tyler Mac- 
donald, senior vice president and mar- 
keting director of Hixson & Jorgen- 
sen, Inc., Los Angeles, will address 
the group on “The New Look in Sell- 
ing.” 

The election of officers and the an- 
nual business meeting will also be 
part of the morning’s agenda. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon that 
day will be Leon V. Tich'nin, Santa 
Clara County Agricultural Extension 


Service, who will speak on “What I 
Learned from 20,000 Russians in Mos- 
cow.” Mr. Tichinin, who was born in 
Russia, represented the U.S. at the 
U.S. exhibit in Moscow during the 
summer of 1959. He will report on 
conversations with the Russians and 
will make observations on Russian 
life and ambitions. 

A panel discussion, with the sub- 
ject “The Fertilizer Industry—-Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow,” will be 
participated in by Dr. G. F. MacLeod, 
Niagara Chemical Division, Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp., Fresno, 
speaking on “Yesterday”; L. E. Gould, 
Shell Chemical Co., San Francisco, 
speaking on “Today,” and Wiliam M. 
Clines, American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles, speaking on “To- 
morrow.” Howard H. Hawkins will 
act as moderator. 

The program for Nov. 15 will in- 
clude recreational activities, and the 
annual banquet. 


Here's why you'll 
Monutactured by. 
MANCHESTER, IOWA 


Education the Answer... 


Pesticide Industry Problems 
Not Erased by Legislation 


By LEA 8. HITCHNER* 
Executive Secret 
National Agricultural Assn. 

VER the past several years, 

many criticisms of the safety of 
American food products have been 
heard. These criticisms have been 
made by a relatively small number 
of people. They have been largely in 
the form of unsubstantiated charges, 
questions loaded with innuendo and 
half-truths. They have been repeated 
in many guises by different indivi- 
duals and groups for different rea- 
sons. 

These criticisms have misled some 
consumers in the U.S. and in Europe 
to question the wholesomeness of 
American food products. These vague 
and unsubstantiated accusations have 
aroused suspicion and fear of prod- 
ucts raised by farmers in California 
and in our other farm states, despite 
the fact that these products have 
been raised according to the best and 
safest farm practices known to man. 


Your leading agriculturists in 
California are aware of this situ- 
ation and the problems it creates 
for California farmers, food proces- 
sors and distributors. 


Certainly, we do not contest the 
right of any group to promote their 
own beliefs in a positive way. But we 
do question the propriety of their 
attempts to excite public fear of safe, 
chemically grown foods in order to 
expand the number of their followers. 

What concerns our industry today 
—and what concerns everyone sin- 
cerely interested in the prosperity of 
American agriculture and the health 
of the American people is this: Rep- 
etition of unsubstantiated accusa- 
tions about the use of chemicals in 
food production is arousing public 
fear of American food products 
throughout the world, and is, perhaps, 
to some degree, undermining world 
confidence in the U.S. itself. 

That is our view of the current 
situation. As for our industry, we 
share with the land-grant colleges 
and universities, and with all repu- 
table research institutions a respon- 
sibility to back our statements with 
the proven results of reliable re- 
search. We have legal and financial 
as well as moral responsibilities to 
this end. Many of our critics have 
no such responsibilities. 


Opportunity to Present 
Facts Welcomed 

For our part, we always welcome 
an opportunity to put all the facts on 
the table. We will be glad to supple- 
ment remarks on legislation, admin- 
istration of the laws, and industry 
activities with any detailed informa- 
tion available to us which you might 
need during your deliberations. 


For example, Dr. Mitchell R. 
Zavon, assistant professor of indus- 
trial medicine, Kettering Labora- 
tory, college of medicine, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, who is chair- 
man of our toxicology committee, 
will be glad to consult with any 
of your committee members on 
matters of toxicology. 


Dr. L. E. Curtis, medical director, 
Standard Oil of California, is a mem- 
ber of our medical committce, and 
will be glad to discuss subject mat- 
ter of interest to the medical pro- 
fession. 

Members of our NAC Regulatory 
Advisory Committee have been work- 
ing with the Food & Drug Adminis- 


*Presented before Gov. Brown's special 
committee on public policy regarding agri- 
we chemicals, Los Angeles, Sept. 16, 
1 


tration and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on administrative and 
technical problems relative to the 
Miller Pesticide Residue Amendment 
and the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act. They are 
available for any detailed information 
which they may contribute to your 
committee. 


Legislation 

The manufacture, sale and use of 
pesticides in food production, as you 
know, are controlled by federal laws 


and by many state laws. These were 
formulated after exhaustive legisla- 
tive investigations. 

The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act, administered 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Miller Pesticide Resi- 
due Amendment to the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, administered by 
the USDA and the federal FDA, to- 
day provide regulation of industry 
products and of foods moving in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Similar state laws in states, such 
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as the laws administered by Allen 
Lemmon and Robert Rollins in Cali- 
fornia, assure the safety of farm 
products moving in intrastate com- 
merce. A uniform legislative pattern 
based upon the two federal acts has 
been and is vigorously supported by 
our industry. 

The present situation is not one, we 
believe, which can be solved by addi- 
tional legislation. The present leg's- 
lation, when properly administered 
and enforced, is adequate to assure 
the proper use of agricultural chemi- 
cals and to assure safety to the user 
and to the consumer. Many medical 
men, nutritionists and other scien- 
tists familiar with the use of agri- 
cultural chemicals in food production 
agree with this position. 

We are naturally concerned about 
the possibility of restrictive legisla- 
tion which would discourage research 
and development of new materials by 
private industry. This could jeop- 

(Turn to PESTICIDE, page 46) 
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Third Oriental Fly 
Found in California 


SACRAMENTO—Positive identifi- 
cation of a third Oriental fruit fly 
caused California state and county 
agricultural authorities to further in- 
tensify the already expanded trap- 
ping program launched in Orange 
County only six weeks ago. 


The third fly was found on a rou- 
tine inspection of a trap located in 
Carpenteria, Santa Barbara County. 
Insect detection traps are located 
throughout the state as a part of a 
continuing state-wide pest detection 
program. 

Significant is the fact that while 
the first two flies were found in traps 
placed in citrus trees, the third fly 
was taken in a trap hanging in an 


avocado tree adjacent to an oil tank 
farm and serves to emphasize the im- 
portant fact that the Oriental fruit 
fly is not a dscriminatory pest. It is 
known to attack and damage more 
than 100 varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The fly, a female, was in good con- 
dition when found and was positively 
identified by California Department 
of Agriculture entomologists in Sac- 
ramento. A subsequent examination 
by University of California experts 
at Berkeley showed the fly to be 
young and probably immature. 

Cyril Gammon, economic entomol- 
ogist in the California Department of 
Agriculture, has been officially ap- 
pointed to be the department’s co- 
ordinator between state and county 
officials in an all-out effort to locate 
and determine the extent of the Ori- 
ental fruit fly situation in Southern 
California. 


Plans Announced 
For Plant Construction 


DELTA, COLO. — Frank Doran, 
general manager of Sun-Gro Miner- 
als, Inc., has announced plans for 
construction of a $100,000 plant to 
manufacture soil additives, employ- 
ing some 50 persons. 


Actual construction was scheduled 
to begin about Oct. 20 at Dodge and 
Fourth Sts. here. The new firm hopes 
to begin production within two 
months. 

The new company recently was in- 
corporated in Colorado with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $750,000. 

The powder additive, to be used in 
farming, will be produced from iron 
oxide and decomposed sulphur which 
are found in extensive open-pit mines 
about 10 miles east of here, Mr. 
Doran explained. 


Here are the profit-producing benefits of 
PANASOL Aromatic Solvents: (1) High 
solvency. PANASOL Solvents blend readily 
and easily with active ingredients. (2) Safety 
from crop damage. They let you formulate 
with the assurance you’re using quality 
solvents that have been field tested on 
corn, cotton, tobacco and a variety of 
vegetable crops. (3) Fast delivery and sure 
service. Your solvent is there when you 
need it to help you move your inventory 
and make a profit. (4) Skilled technical 
service from experienced solvent 
specialists is at your call. 


Get all the facts about the full line of 
PANASOL Solvents. Your inquiry will get 


immediate attention. 


Quick facts about PANASOL Soivents 
PANASOL RX-4. For formulations where low 


phytotoxicity is important. Excellent 
substitute for xylene. Very high K-B value 
and aromatic content. Particularly suited 
for corn and tobacco pesticide formulations. 


PANASOL AN-2K. Excellent solvent for DDT, 
chlordane, lindane and dieldrin. Particularly 
compatible with emulsifiers. Has high 
solvent power, uniform quality. Especially 
suited for use on cotton. 
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Man of the 
Month 


EAVY RESPONSIBILITY in 

overseeing production of gran- 
ular fertilizers in four plants is car- 
ried by Thomas J. Hoshall, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Farm 
Fertilizers, Inc., Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Hoshall's area of work is broad, since 
he has supervision over production 
not only at the parent plant in 


Thomas J. Hoshall 


Omaha where he makes his head- 
quarters, but also at the company’s 
plants acquired some months ago at 
Fremont, Neb., and Webster City, 
Iowa, as well as at the Bennett 
Chemical Co., Denver, Colo. The lat- 
ter plant specializes in products con- 
taining secondary and trace elements 
for fertilizer use. These are put out 
in granular form and can also be 
manufactured in both complex and 
non-complex form. 

Granular fertilizers are the order 
of the day in all plants. In fact, Farm 
Fertilizers, Inc., is a pioneer in gran- 
ulation in the Midwest, having manu- 
factured only this type of plant food 
since 1949. 

Tom Hoshall supervises the manu- 
facture of superphosphate used in the 
company’s own processing and also 
for supplying to other manufacturers. 
A continuous ammoniation system is 
used, along with pre-neutralization. 
The pre-neutralization system has 
been used for three years, which 
marks the company as being some- 
what of a pioneer in this category, 
also. 

Production at the plants super- 
vised by Mr. Hoshall includes high- 
analysis, chemically-combined ferti- 
lizers running from 20-10-5 on down, 
The plants make full use of anhy- 
drous ammonia as a source of nitro- 
gen in many grades. 

Tom is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, receiving a degree 
in agriculture with the class of 1936. 
He joined the Davison Chemical Co. 
that year and remained with that 
firm until 1950. During his years with 
Davison, he gained broad experience 
at plants at New Albany, Ind., and at 
Perry, Iowa. He was manager of the 
latter plant from 1946 to 1950. 


The only break in his continuous 
service in the fertilizer industry 
came during the years of World War 
lI when he was a member of the 
armed forces. 
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Conference Speakers Stress Import of 
Particle Size in Granular Pesticides 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


OWATONNA, MINN.—Represent- 
atives of some 19 basic manufactur- 
ing firms in the pesticide field were 
among the 50 guests invited to par- 
ticipate in the third annual Gandy 
Granular Chemical Conference here 
Oct. 18. The event, sponsored by the 
Gandy Company and its president, E. 
S. Gandrud, featured talks by pesti- 
cide experts from Iowa State Uni- 
versity and Michigan State Universi- 
ty, and a panel discussion by repre- 
sentatives of three pesticidal clay 
suppliers. 


Speakers at the conference em- 
phasized the need for standards in 
the granular pesticide field, par- 
ticularly uniformity in granule size 
in order to assure accurate distrib- 
ution when application is made. 


Dr. Gordon Guyer, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, reported on 
pesticidal work being done in Michi- 
gan in field crops and other plant- 
ings. In corn, he said, the rootworm 


is likely to cause more trouble be- | 


cause of current planting practices 
of corn following corn without rota- 
tion. Granular pesticides, he said, are 
thus far able to control this pest since 
res stance is not yet a factor. 

Systemics, he said, are likely to 
find an important place in the con- 
trol of corn leaf aph'd. Granular 
res'dues are not a serious problem in 
this application, he said. The Michi- 
gan professor reported other areas, 
also, where systemics show unusual 
promise in the control of various in- 
sect pests including Hessian fly, 
grasshoppers, and aphids. 

Dr. T. A. Brindley, US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa, discussed the 
use of granular insecticides for con- 
trol of European corn borer, saying 
that most materials are in the 20-40 
mesh size range, and that the best 
toxicants for control of this pest so 
far include DDT, Heptachlor, Toxa- 
phene and Endrin. 


He said that the spectre of illegal 
residues on crops is a serious hin- 
drance in the minds of some farm- 
ers, but if the users will only read 
what is on the label, there should 
be no difficulty. Too many farmers, 
he declared, pay little attention to 
label instructions through which 
manufacturers hope to reach the 
user. 


Application rates could be less than 
is actually used in many cases, Dr. 
Brindley pointed out, The rate of 20 
Ib. an acre appears to be a safe rec- 
ommendation, although less could be 
used effectively. “But with some of 
these jockeys wheel'ng the equip- 
ment through the fields, it is just as 
well to let them use the 20-Ib. rate,” 
he observed. 

Prof. Walter Lovely, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, discussed further the 
granular field, showing color slides of 
results with herbicides and insecti- 
cides in various crops. 

He emphas'‘zed the importance of 
both proper formulation and accurate 
application for good results. 

A panel discussion on particle sizes 
of granular clays was conducted with 
Charles Starker, Gandy Co., as mod- 
erator. Participating in the panel 
were Kenneth K. Krausche, Floridin 
Co., Tallahassee, Fla.; Joseph Mee- 
han, Minerals & Chemicals Philipp 
Co., Menlo Park, N.J.; and John 
Norton, Star Enterprises, Cassopolis, 
Mich. 


The speakers told the audience 
about the properties of their re- 
spective products, explaining the 
different sizes of granules and their 
functions. They pointed out the 


need for standardization to improve 
uniformity of product, assured 
their listeners that there is an 


ample supply of clays for the pesti- 
cide trade, and answered a number 
of questions from the floor. 

It was pointed out that more than 
50% of the final pesticidal product is 
in the basic carrier, and that these 
inert particles can make the differ- 
ence between an excellent formula- 
tion and a mediocre one. 

The discussion covered the impor- 
tance of particle size; the proportion 
of fines in the lot; the importance of 
the number of particles per pound; 
and how some manufacturing and 
storage procedures tend to break 
down particle size. 

Mr. Krausche said that too many 
fines greatly increase the number of 
particles to the pound, which makes a 
difference in the final product. There 
are a number of practices which tend 


to create more fines. Among these are 
bulk handling, and storage where the 
heavy weight of stacks of products 
crush the particles at the bottom. 


Mr. Meehan explained that there 
is frequently an area of misunder- 
standing in the pesticide trade con- 
cerning terminology of mesh size, 
fines, and size breakdown. He said 
that operating on a “drugstore” basis 
brings up problems since quick or 
frequent changes specifications 
create production difficulties. 


Mr. Norton, last of the three 
panelists to appear, pointed out 
that his company’s product is not 
an attapuigite, but rather a mont- 
morillonite mined in southern Ili- 
nols, He said that this type of clay 
is available in either extruded or 
non-extruded types for different 
types of formulation. 


The progress of granular pesticidal 
products during the current year was 
pointed out by Mr. Starker. His talk 
indicated that the area using this 
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type of materials for control of soil 
insects and corn borer has spread 
from Nebraska to the East Coast. 
Only last year, he said, the eastern 
edge of use did not go much beyond 
Illinois. It was also shown by means 
of a large U.S. map, that areas in 
Florida, the Pacific Northwest, Ariz- 
ona, and agricultural areas of Cali- 
fornia are also making use of granu- 
lar products at the present time. 

Other Gandy personnel participat- 
ing in the day’s meeting included 
Milton Edwards who reported on 
granular progress in the South; Mike 
Chavez, in the Northeast; and Harry 
Colbin, on the firm’s distribution pat- 
tern. 

Eugene F. Schneider, vice presi- 
dent, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, spoke briefly to the group 
on his company’s views of the granu- 
lar chemical program, and John 
Gould, Minneapolis, discussed patent 
procedures as related to application 
equipment and manufacturing pro- 
cedures. 
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NEW PROFITS w te 
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PESTICIDE 
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ardize adequate pest control in agri- 
culture without increasing the pro- 
tection of consumers. Threats of re- 
strictive legislation already are caus- 
ing some of our member companies to 


| curtail their agricultural pesticide re- 


search programs. As Dr. Charles E. 
Palm, dean of the college of agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, has pointed 
out, without a constant supply of new 
materials to protect crops against 


| new diseases and insects and against 


resistant insects, we could arrive at a 
situation where many food crops 
could not be produced. 

Assuming that we do have good 
laws, the next question is how well 
are they being admin'‘stered? Admin- 
istration is the key to the effective- 
ness of any law. 

Since the original federal insecti- 
cide act was passed in 1910, great 
progress has been made on federal 
and state levels in effective admin- 
istration of laws to protect farmers 
and consumers. Granting all the prog- 
ress that has been made, it is the in- 
dustry’s views that administration is 
an area where significant new prog- 
ress can be made now and in the 
future. 

In 1947 the current Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act 
was passed to encompass modern sci- 
entific developments. And this act 
was amended in 1959. Through the 


| efforts of the federal government and 
| the Association of American Pesticide 


Control Officials, a sound, uniform 
program of control has been de- 
veloped under th's law and similar 
state laws. Much credit should be 
given to those in California and 
throughout the nation who administer 
these laws in the public interest. 

On July 22, 1954, the Miller Pesti- 
cide Residue Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
was signed by Pres. Eisenhower. 
This law was introduced by a for- 
mer congressman, A. L. Miller, a 
medical doctor and former director of 
public health in Nebraska, and was 


| fully supported by our industry. Since 


that time, more than 2,000 tolerances 
or exemptions from a tolerance have 
been established under this law for 
safe pesticide residues in or on foods. 
Many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and many thousands of man- 
work-days of highly skilled scientists 
have been spent in obtaining the nec- 
essary scientific data to secure these 
tolerances or exemptions. Research on 
a new product now costs from $750,- 
000 to over $1,000,000 and takes three 
to five years or more. This research 
is carried out not only by private 
companies but is also carried out by 


| the land-grant colleges and universi- 


ties and other institutions of higher 
learning. 

An industry committee, known as 
the NAC Regulatory Advisory Com- 
mittee, has been working with the 
federal FDA and the USDA since 
1957. Progress has been made in es- 
tablishing sound, workable adminis- 
trative procedures and technical re- 
quirements. It is hoped that this kind 
of progress can be continued. 

However, the set-back caused by 
the cranberry and caponette incidents 


| has raised serious questions about 


some federal administrative proce- 
dures. Until these procedures are 
corrected, all agricultural commodi- 
ties which must be protected by 
chemicals against pest damage in pro- 
duction, transportation, storage or 
processing are in jeopardy. Under 


| present administrative procedures, all 


research pertaining to the use of 


| chemicals in or on a food product is 
| now subject to approval or rejection 


| administrative policies 


by a small group of people in Wash- 
ington. It can thus be seen why the 
and proce- 
dures of current laws in this field 
deserve your serious consideration. 


Let me put it another way. It is 
possible today for all the research 


involving the use of chemicals in 
or on foods performed in the state 
of California to be rejected on the 
basis of inadequacy of data or on 
an arbitrary decision on _ policy 
made in Washington. 


For example: Take the policy 
which has resulted in no tolerances 
being established for residues of pes- 
ticides in milk. In our opinion, this 
policy has separated milk as a farm 
commodity which is to be treated 
differently from all other farm com- 
modities. This is an unrealistic posi- 
tion. There is no more reason why a 
safe tolerance cannot be established 
for milk than for any other farm 
product. 

The animal industry in the U.S. 
is dependent for its feed supply, to a 
large extent, on many agricultural 
by-products from processing foods for 
canning or freezing and from prepar- 
ing foods for the fresh market. Few 
of these crops from which the by- 
products are obtained can be pro- 
duced without the use of chemical 
pest control. If the animal industry 
is to survive, a realistic approach 
must be made to the solution of tol- 
erances for milk. 

As another example, take the De- 
laney Cancer Clause in the recently- 
passed Food Additive Law. This 
clause represents a philosophy which 
cannot be practically administered. 
Reports of the President’s Scientific 
Advisory Committee, headed by Dr. 
George Kistiakowsky, and the Wis- 
consin Committee, headed by Dr 
Conrad Elvehjem, recognize this situ- 
ation. They have suggested modific -- 
tion of the law to permit interpreta- 
tion of scientific results by qualified 
scientists in administering this par- 
ticular clause. The Western Council! 
of State Governments also supperts 
modification of the Delaney Cause 
for the same purpose. 


What we are dealing with are prob- 
lems encountered as the result of our 
rapid technological advances in re- 
cent years. As we enter a scientific 
age, we must recognize that most 
people cannot have enough scientific 
knowledge to make decisions involv- 
ing scientific questions wisely or even 
in their own best interests. They 
must rely upon others. Some will be- 
lieve pseudo-scientists and scientific- 
sounding mumbo jumbo. Most, we be- 
lieve, are looking to panels of qual- 
ified scientists as you have om your 
committee for guidance. 

Our industry bel'eves—and we be- 
lieve this quite strongly—that when 
differences of opinion arise between a 
chemical producer and the FDA, for 
example, the solution can best be re- 
solved by recourse to an impartial 
scientific committee. This provision 
in the Miller Pesticide Residue 
Amendment was actively supported 
by the industry and has been ac- 
cepted by the National Academy of 
Sciences. I believe this is the first 
time such a scientific review provi- 
sion has been written into law. It is 
a relatively new idea, and experience 
indicates a possible need for review 
of some of the administrative proce- 
dures in the operation of the com- 
mittees. 


It is our view that the public 
will look increasingly te commit- 
tees of scientific experts to decide 
troublesome scientific questions— 
outside of our industry as well as in 
it—as We make further scientific 
advances. We all share a respon- 
sibility to strengthen public con- 
fidence in this means of reaching 
decisions on scientific questions in 
the public interest. 


Educating the Public 


Th's brings us to the question of 
educating the publ'c to understand 


many ways 
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scientific advances in their proper 
perspective. 

A series of events on our East 
Coast relating to mosquito control 
illustrates this point. For one reason 
or another, appropriations for mos- 
quito control in New Jersey were re- 
duced a year ago, Attacks against 
the use of chemical sprays played a 
part in it, as did a desire for economy 
and other reasons. The result, how- 
ever, was a decrease in spraying to 
control mosquitoes. A serious infesta- 
tion of mosquitoes developed. The 
mosquitoes carried sleeping sickness 
from wild birds to humans, and this 
resulted in a number of human deaths. 
The following year expenditures for 
mosquito control in New Jersey were 
increased to between $2% and $2% 
million a year. t 

This was a tragic way for the 
people of New Jersey to learn the 
value of chemical spray programs 
recommended by knowledgeable sci- 
entists. We do not want anyone to 
have to learn the value of pest con- 
trol in agriculture by experiencing 
food shortages that scientific experts 
affirm would come from undue re- 
strictions on the use of agricultural 
chemicals. 

What can be done? A great deal is 
up to experts sitting on committees 
such as yours. You have a tremendous 
opportunity in your report and con- 
clus‘ons to further the public's ap- 
preciation of the proper ro'e of agri- 
cultural chemicals in today’s civ:liza- 
tion. 

As to our industry, we are living up 
to the federal and state laws and 
regulations governing the manufac- 
ture, sale and use of agricultural 
chemicals. 

Individual companies and the in- 
dustry in general are devoting great 
effort to educate users of pesticides 
to use these materials with safety for 
themselves and for consumers. Our 
association has a cooperative pro- 
gram with the National Safety Coun- 
cil to this end. We cooperate in the 
distribution of safety material and 
other information produced by the 
federal FDA and the USDA. We pro- 
mote a strong “Read and Follow the 
Label Directions” program through 
radio broadcasts, booklets, brochures, 
TV featurettes, speeches, posters and 
literature distributed with industry 
products. 

The Western Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Assn. whose headquarters are in 
California—conducts special schools 
for salesmen, farmers, crop dusters, 
radio, and farm press on pest cide 
safety. Our industry, as well, is con- 
ducting a broad program to make na- 
tional and community leaders more 
aware of the need for agricultural 
chemicals, the care with wh'ch they 
are manufactured and used and the 
thoroughness of the laws enacted by 
federal and state governments to 
assure consumer safety. 


The Role of Cooperation 


Just as cooperation among many 
groups, private and government, is 
needed in the manufacture, testing 
and proper use of agricultural chemi- 
cals, so, we believe, cooperation is 
needed in presenting all the facts 
about agricultural chemicals before 
the interested public. 

Our biggest job today is to restore 
national and world public confidence 
in the American food supply. To ac- 
complish this objective will require 
the cooperation of industry, farm or- 
ganizations, land-grant colleges, and 
universities, government agencies, 
fish and wildlife services, nutrition- 
ists, conservationists and medical 
men. 

In concluding, I would like to quote 
two paragraphs from a -statement 
made recently by Dr. Frederick J. 
Stare, chairman, department of nutri- 
tion, Harvard School of Public 
Health. Dr. Stare declared: 


“As a physician and student of 
nutrition for the last 25 years, I 
should like to state categorically 
that I do not know, nor have I ever 
heard, of one single case of ill 
health in man that has been shown 


to have been due to the addition of 
approved additional chemicals to 
foods. And I said additional chem- 
icals because I wish to emphasize 
again that all foods and nutrients 
are composed of chemicals.” 


Dr. Stare also declared: 


“Goodness is still in our foods. 
The poisons are in the pens and 
tongues of those who, by peddling 
misinformation, half-truths, state- 
ments out of context, and down- 
right falsehoods, gain temporary 
notoriety, inflate their own egos, 
and make a profit, or hope to.” 


Our industry would like to asso- 
ciate itself with this view. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — July 
fertilizer sales in Oklahoma amount- 
ed to 6,545 tons, or 22 tons less than 
the same month in 1959. Most popu- 
lar grade was 16-20-0 with 1,029 tons 
sold. 


Mexican Petrochemical 
Industry Plans 
Stepped-Up Production 


MEXICO CITY — According to a 
story in the Journal of Commerce, 
the Mexican petrochem ‘cal industry is 
ready to carry out a broad program 
of nitrogen production at several 
plants in the states of Guanajuato, 
Vera Cruz and Chihuahua. 


The program announced by Petro- 
leos Mexicanos calls for the produc- 
tion of 200 metric tons daily of an- 
hydrous ammonia at its Salamanca 
plant in central Guanajuato state. 
Up to 120 tons daily will be available 
for conversion to urea, ammonium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate or am- 
monium phosphate, for use in the 
manufaciure of fertilizers, explosives 
or plastics. The remainder will be 
available for direct use as fertilizer 
in the form of liquid gas under pres- 
sure or in solution. This plant should 
be in full operation around May, 1961. 
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The same plant will produce five 
metric tons daily of sulfur ammoni- 
um to serve as the raw material for 
the production of poly-sulfur ammo- 
nia, used for exhausted soils. 

According to the program, a fur- 
ther 200 metric tons daily of an- 
hydrous ammonia will be produced 
at the Minatitlan plant in Vera Cruz 
state. The whole of this will be avail- 
able for conversion to urea, ammoni- 
um nitrate, ammonium sulphate or 
ammonium phosphate. A third anhy- 
drous ammonia plant having a 200- 
metric-ton daily capacity is planned 
for the Chihuahua state. It will be 
constructed when a substantial pro- 
portion of the output of the other 
two installations is finding buyers. 


Appointed Vice President 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL.—G. A. Gil- 
bertson, president of the Frank G. 
Hough Co., Libertyville, has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Jules C. 
Laegeler as vice president in charge 
of engineering. 


The DAVISON formula that 
multiplies your profit potential 


There's a formula for practically everything in the fertilizer industry. There is 


even one for PROFIT—the exclusive Davison formula SQ2D2TA. 


It is symbolic of the extra effort put into every Davison product. With every 
carload of phosphate you get a generous shipment of properly proportioned 
amounts of Service, Quality, Dependability, Delivery and Technical Assistance 
. . . all working together to help you realize a higher profit on your operation. 
It goes almost without saying that Davison is satisfied only with the utmost 
accuracy in its phosphate formulas, with precision care in processing. 

The end result is a Davison product you can be sure is unexcelled in its deld. 


Try a test carload with the Davison Plus Factors. Call us today about your 
needs—SAratoga 7-3900, Baltimore. 


Hi-Flo Gran-U-Lated 


Superphosphate + Hi-Flo Run-O-Pile Triple Superphosphate + Hi- 


Triple 
Flo Blend-Phos Triple Superphosphate + Granulated Single Superphosphate >» NEW — Pile 
Phosphoric Acid Sulfuric 


20% * Phosphate Rock—All grades 
Granulated Diammoni 


ium phosphate 16-48-0 


w.r.GRACE aco. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCEMENT... 


Exchange of Production Experience Proves 
Valuable in Round Table’s 10-Year History 


T WOULD BE difficult to measure accurately 

the benefits accrued by the fertilizer industry 
in the U.S. from the industry’s annual Round 
Table meeting which observes its tenth anniver- 
sary in November. This event attracts more people 
from the manufacturing side of the trade than 
any other meeting, and what’s more, provides 
them with real meat. It is a convention with a 
minimum of sideline activities, with the objective 
of good solid information being kept constantly in 
the foreground. 

The history of the Round Table has been 
recited before, so it is umnecessary to repeat the 
details. But this much should be kept in mind: 
that the idea of an open forum for production 
people of the industry is a sound one .. . that the 
meeting of minds and exchanging of ideas, in ar. 
atmosphere of helpfulness and eagerness to learn, 
can be most beneficial not only to all those who 
participate, but to the entire industry as well. 


We can recall clearly a certain amount 
of reluctance in the early years of the 
Round Table to meet with men from com- 
peting companies lest “secrets” should be 
exposed which would give these competitors 
some kind of an advantage. Happily, most of 
this attitude is gone, with the realization 
that there is much more to be gained from 
exchanging eXperiences, than could possibly 
be lost. And so the Round Table has in- 
creased in stature, in numbers attending, 
and in its over-all usefulness. 


Dr. Vincent Sauchelli has been chairman of the 
group since he, with H. L. Marshall, organized a 
small group of industry people literally sat around 
a table to discuss their mutual production prob- 
lems. Dr. Sauchelli, presently on an assignment in 
India, will not be present at this year’s meeting, 
Nov. 2-4, in Washington. It will be the first time 
he has missed such a gathering, but the affairs of 
the meeting will be handled by Joseph E. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., Baltimore, Md., long a prime mover in 
Round Table affairs. 

It is worth noting at this point that officers 
and other workers in the Round Table are not 
paid for their efforts, it being strictly a matter of 
their wanting to contribute to the program. The 
managements of firms who allow these men to 
take some time off to handle Round Table affairs 
also deserve a nod of appreciation from the trade. 

We recall the meetings of early days when only 
a handful of eager registrants was on hand to learn 
more about their business, and now in later years 
when the crowd has grown to several hundreds of 
men who are still just as attentive and serious 
about the discussions as were those in the smaller 
groups of the past. Few indeed are conventions 
where such a large percentage of those registered 
are in the formal meetings listening intently, tak- 
ing notes, and participating in question and an- 
swer sessions from the floor. 


This year’s meeting is calculated to build 
even greater the stature of the Round 
Table. It will feature panel discussions 
presenting the viewpoints of basic producers 
and of users on uniformity of products; and 
will cover other important phases of pro- 
duction and plant maintenance. 


The fertilizer industry has progressed greatly 
from a technical standpoint during the past ten 


years. It may be merely a coincidence that this 
important period of fertilizer technological ad- 
vancement parallels the time that the Round 
Table has been functioning, but we have a feeling 
that the same awareness of the importance of per- 
fecting manufacturing procedures, as illustrated 
by the growth of the Round Table, has been 
responsible for a general improvement in fertilizer 
technology during that time. 


Corrosion Control a Key to 
More Profits for Industry 


ORROSION CONTROL in fertilizer plants 

is a matter of considerable concern to man- 
agement. The economic picture of corrosion .. . 
that is the Amount it costs the industry each year, 
is considerable. Profits would come easier if this 
problem could be licked 

With this as a background, the remarks of a 
speaker at the recent national meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers seem 
appropriate to repeat here. R. C. Schueler, of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., said that one of the basic 
reasons for the high cost of corrosion is inadequate 
design for corrosive environment. 

“Some plants are being designed with a firm 
respect for the possibility of corrosion damage,” 
he said, “while others are being designed merely 
on guesses and hopes.” The engineer then went 
on to observe: “Management must demand the 
best results from the process engineer, the design 
engineer, and the corrosion engineer; but, in turn, 
management must give full support to these engi- 
neers. Without the support of management, most 
corrosion control programs are doomed to failure. 

“Good design practice can result in lower capi- 
tal costs, fewer shutdowns, less maintenance and 
usually, the original objective of the project 
more profit. It is obvious that the potential savings 
which can result from corrosion control are being 
underestimated and ignored by many. It also is 
obvious that efforts to design against corrosion 
are not always successful.” 

Designing for corrosion control involves not 
only proper selection of resistant materials but 
also a thorough look at the advantages and eco- 
nomics of each material, he observed. 

Here are three basic ways in which he said 
corrosion might be controlled and each should be 
examined thoroughly to arrive at the best solu- 
tion: 1. Change the process stream; 2. Use more 
corrosive-resistant materials, and 3. place a bar- 
rier between the base material and the corrosive 
fluid. 

Mr. Schueler recommended the following pro- 
cedure for the proper design of a plant or unit to 
combat corrosion: 


@ Use available information from original labora- 
tory tests and literature. 


@ Consider types of corrosion involved, control 
methods, and demands placed on the equipment. 


@ Conduct preliminary and planned pilot plant 
tests. 


@ Temper final selection of materials for full scale 
unit with economies. 


@ Plan to keep good records and plan regularly 
scheduled inspections. 


@ Continually evaluate the extent of corrosion. 
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Oct. 27 — Eighth Annual Grassland 
Farming Conference, Blake Hall, 
College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, NJ. 

Nov. 17—New Jersey Pesticide Deal- 
ers’ Conference, Blake Hall, College 
of Agriculture, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


Dec. 4-7—Winter Meeting, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Peabody and Chisca Hotels, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Dec, 5—Washington Liquid Fertilizer 
Dealers Assn., Annual Meeting, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

Dec, 5—Annual Meeting, Washing- 
ton Liquid Fertilizer Dealers Assn., 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

Dec. 5-7—Annual Meeting, Carolinas- 
Virginia Pesticide Formulators 
Assn., Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, 
N.C. 


1961 


Jan, 17—Annual meeting of Georgia 
Plant Food Educational Society, 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: t0¢ per word; minimam charge 
$3.00. Situations wanted, lie a word; 
$2.25 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, t5¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $12 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with erder. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE — AMMONIATING PLANT, 
lowa location, some financing available 
Den Carpenter, 3541 Lucia Crest, Madi 
fon, Wis.; Phone CHerry 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


AGRONOMIST AND AGRONOMIC ENGI- 
neer. Soile major, LSU. Eight years’ ex- 
perience in solis, cropa, fertilizers, pro- 


motional and coneuliting with highly 
successful Latin-American fertilizer firm 
Age 31 Available immediately. Address 
Ad No. 6341, Croplife, Minneapolis 49, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE &-TON STEADMAN MIXER W/ 
drive. One 5'x30’ Rotary cooler w/drive. 


Four extra trunions w/bearings and shaft. 
Two extra ’ tires (could be used to 
fabricate a dryer drum). One dust col- 
lector w/quantity of air duct. One air 
fan w/drive, One ateel ammonia solution 
weigh boot, fitted. One stainiess steel 
acid weigh boot, fitted. Quantity of \-tn. 
turn acid and solution valves and piping 
©. Anderson & Sona, Inc, Box 22, 
Riga, Mich. 
HELP WANTED 


Continuing Education Center, 
Athens, Ga. 


dan, 18-19—Eighth Annual Western 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
Northwest Conferenee, Benson Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 14-15—Second Annual Aquatic 
Weed Control Society meeting, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. 


Feb. 15—“Pesticides Review for 
Coastal Counties,” sponsored by 
Western Agricultural Chemicals 
Assn and California State Poly- 
technic College, on campus, San 
Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Meeting Memos listed above are 


being listed in this department this 
week for the first time. 


Oct, 26-27—VPI Fertilizer Salesmen's 
School, Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station, Norfolk, Va. 


Oct. 26-27—Far West Fertilizer Safe- 
ty School, Hacienda Motel, Fresno, 
Cal. 


Oct, 27-28—Eastern Branch meeting, 
Entomological Society of America, 
New Yorker Hotel, New York. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 83—National Association 
of County Agricultural Agents an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Deauville, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3—International Crop 
Improvement Assn. meeting, Den- 
ver, Colo, 


Nov. 1-2—Michigan Agricultural Pes- 
ticide Conference, Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Nov. 2-4—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Hotel Mayflower, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Nov. 8-4—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn. 1960 annual convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Nov, 4-17—Seed and fertilizer clin- 
ics, University of Mlinois, Nov. 4, 
Vandalia; Nov. 15, Macomb; Nov. 
16, Dixon and Nov. 17, Urbana. 


Nov. 9-11—National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Assn., annual convention, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Muriel F. Collie, executive secre- 
tary. 

Nov. 18-15—California Fertilizer 
Assn., 87th annual meeting, del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 

Nov. 14-19—Mexican Association of 
Insecticide and Fertilizer Manu- 
facturers, Merida, Yucatan. 


Nov. 21—South Carolina Plant Food 
Educational Society annual meet- 


adv #, R 


be maintained in confidence. 


ASSISTANT PLANT ENGINEER 


Leading multi-plant, producer of fertilizers, needs Assistant Plant Engi- 
neer for integrated sulfuric, phosphoric and fertilizer plant in Gulf Coast 
area. Requirements: B.S.M.E. degree, or equivalent, and a minimum of two 
years direct maintenance experience in administering maintenance program, 
plant modifications and new construction in plants of this type. 


Excellent starting salary and company benefits with opportunity for 
submitted will be given prompt attention and will 


Address Ad No. 6259, Croplife, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ing, Clemson House, Clemson, 8.C. 


Nov. 22—Tenth Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn.,, Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York City. 


Nov. 28-30—Soil and Crop Science 
Society of Florida, Fort Harrison 
Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 1—Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing, Entomological Society of 
America, Haddon Hotel, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 


Nov. 29—Oklahoma Fertilizer Deal- 
ers Conference, Oklahoma Plant 
Food Educational Society and 
Oklahoma State University co- 
operators, Huckins Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Nov. 30—New Jersey annual ferti- 
lizer conference, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, NJ. Spon- 
sored by Plant Food Educational 
Society of New Jersey. 


Dec. 1-2—Ohio Fertilizer and Lime 
Conference, Agricultural Adminis- 
tration Building, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dec. 12-14—North Central Weed 
Control Conference, Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wis. T. W. Tib- 
bets, Department of Horticulture, 
Wniversity of Wisconsin, Madison, 
public relations committee. 


Dec. 14—Louisiana Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Louisiana Plant Food Educa- 
tional Society and Louisiana State 
University cooperators, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—Northeastern Weed Control 
Conference, 15th annual meeting, 
New Yorker Hotel, New York City. 


Jan, 5-7 — Eleventh annual conven- 
tion, Agricultural Aircraft Assn., 
Inc , Hotel El Dorado, Sacramento, 
Cal. 


Jan. 6-7—Western Colorado Horticul- 
tural Society, Annual Meeting, 
Civic Auditorium, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 


Jan. 9-10—Texas Plant Food Confer- 
ence, Texas Plant Food Education- 
al Society and Texas A&M coopera- 
tors, College Station, Texas. 


Jan. 11-18—Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, 10th annual convention, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 12-13—Arizona Aerial Applica- 
tors Assn. 8th annual conference, 
The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 


Jan. 17-18—Third annual Agricultur- 
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35th annual meeting, Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 


Jan. 25-26—Symposium on “Effects 
of Environment on Crop Response 
to Fertilizers,” Tennessee Valley 
Authority Fertilizer Development 
Center, Muscle Shoals, Ala. 


Feb. 1-2—Soil Science Society of 
North Carolina Annual Meeting, 
Williams Hall, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C. 


Feb. 16-17— Annual joint meeting, 
Midwest Industry - Agronomists, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


June 27-29—Twelfth Annual Ferti- 
lizer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Marion Hotel, Salem, 
Ore. Chairman: B. R. Bertramson, 
agronomist, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman. 


al Pesticide Conference, Purdue 
Memorial Center, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Jan. 17-18—Arkansas Plant Food 
Conference, Arkansas Plant Food 
Educational Society and University 
of Arkansas cooperators, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Jan. 18-20 — 14th Annual Southern 
Weed Conference, Hotel Soreno, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


19-20—14th annual Southern 
Roosevelt Hotel, 


Jan. 
Farm Forum, 
New Orleans, La. 


Jan, 23-25—Southeastern Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 


BRUSH AND WEED KILLERS 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 

up motor wort. tangle 
R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granulor 
sive, easy use, sure 
Reasor-H 


36CL, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 
MR. CORN FARMER: Control broad 


weeds and s (crab grass, fox toils 
R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granuler 2,4-D. 
information write Reasor-Hill 

36CL, Jacksonville, 
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ae Southwest Potash Corp. ................ 6 
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Un Bag-Camp Paper Corp. ............ 33 
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i | KILL BRUSH ct low cost with amazing R-H 
oe BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, grains; 3 
non poisonous. For free information write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36CL, Jockson- 
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an 
exclusive 
service 

O 
the 
industry 


Three big names are 

linked together to serve the 
fertilizer industry — easily, 
quickly, economically, 


and expertly. 


AMMOMIATING 


ESCAMBIA CHEMICA: 


Ages 


e Muriate of Potash 


(STANDARD AND GRANULAR TYPE) 


Sulphur 


DUVAL 
SULPHUR & POTASH CO. 


Exclusive Soles Agent 


CO. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 
HOME OFFICE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


BRANCH OFFICES: NORFOLK, VA. @ CHARLESTON, S. C. 
TAMPA, FLA. @ JACKSON, MISS, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO © MONTGOMERY, ALA. © DES MOINES, IOWA 
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